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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
TAVERNS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 

No. I1!.—Desire’s Story—Ben Holcomb’s Ghost. 

“T haven’t seen no such table as you set, not 
sence I went away from Petersham!” said Josh- 
ua, emphatically, as he pushed his chair back 
from the loaded table spread in his honor, only a 
day or two after he made his first appearance at 
the old tavern. 

Well he might say so, for Aunt Desire had used 
all her arts of cookery to give him that practical 
welcome in which old New England housekeepers 
delighted, and still delight: four kinds of cake, 
four kinds of “preserves,” chipped beef, cheese, 
scrambled eggs, short-cake, new wheat and rye 
bread, hot biscuit, waffles, coffee, tea, three 
sorts of pie and apple-butter, with plenty 
of thick cream to use freely, made a supper 
calculated to inspire dyspepsia and craze 
a hygienist. 

“Law! that aint no partic’lar supper,” 
said Aunt Desire, deprecatingly. 

“I’d have made some ‘lection cake but 
for the weather; it’s apt to over-rise when 
the nights aint cold, and I mistrust our pre 
serves aint real fresh; the winter’s ben kind 
of muggy. I can't hold a candle to Grand 
ma Green in them things; hern used to keep 
till they was ate up, as sound as a nut.” 

“Sugar aint what twas,” said Amasa, with 
an air of excuse. 

“T aint Gran’ma Green, more like,” said 
Desire, in her prompt fashion. ‘But speak- 
in’ of her, Joshuay, when I heerd you tellin’ 
them stories, you and Amasy t’other night, 
I couldn't but think of one she used to tell 
me about the old Mills Tavern down to 
Pekin ; she come from down there originally, 
and remembered well when old Simeon 
Mills kep’ that tavern in Revolutionary 
times; there was a story told about them 
days how ’t a young French feller was sent 
from Har’ford to Albany one time, with 
money for to pay our troops, and how ’t he 
never got to his place of destination; he was 
knowed to have stopped to Millses’ tavern, 
and one that was there said he flung down 
his saddle-bags onto the bar-room floor 
when he came in, and they fell heavy, and 
he says to old Sim, says he, in, that queer 
talk furriners have,— 

“*You care take of dem; dey is monies.’ 
I s’pose he thought folks was honest in the 
country; so mabbe they was, and mabbe 
they wasn't! the gist of it was he never got 
to Albany and nobody ever see him agin. 
Sim said ’t he went off afore light, saddle- 
bags an’ all, and folks did say ’t they 
heerd a hoss go through the street like mad 
that night, sometime or ‘nother; ’twas the 
Albany turnpike, you see, and hosses warnt 
as skerce as elephants on to’t, neither by 
night nor by day. 

“Anyway, the neighbors mistrusted Sim Mills 
and his three big hulking sons, and talked sights 
about him; and folks said the’ was a ghost over 

to Cherry Pond, a man without a head settin’ on 
astump about night-fall, and this talk come to 
Sim’s ears and he got mad. If he’d ben real 
straight afore, nobody would have talked 80, but 
he was known to be a disreputable feller; one 
that drinked and beat his wife, and warnt real re- 
liable anyway. 

“Well, there wasn’t anything proved against 
him, and there couldn’t be, and our folks was 
pretty consider’ble busy fightin’, so the matter 
passed by. But when it first come up there was a 
young feller in Pekin who was the greatest hand 
to carry on! Real stiddy, too, about business, 
but fuller of fun than a egg is of meat; and he 
used to be forever a-settin’ on the steps and the 
stoop to Millses’ Tavern nights, a-jokin’ and talk- 
in’ to folks; and he was one of them that hadn't 
never believed Sim got the French feller’s money. 

“Well, Benjamin Holcomb—that’s what his 
name was—went in to Har’ford a year or so after 
the talk about Sim begun, to be clerk to his uncle, 
old Squire Holcomb. The Squire was dreadful 
rich, and lent money fur and near to them that 
had security for to give him; and it was well- 
knowed in Pekin that Simeon Mills got money of 
him and give him a mor'gidge on the tavern, and 
the’ was some that knowed bow that was paid off 
not more’n six months after the French feller 
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come there, which was one thing ag’inst Simeon ; | 
but Squire Holcomb swore ’t he was paid in good 
English guineas, and everybody knowed ’twas 
chiefly French pieces and our folks’ silver ’t was 
sent to Albany. Still there was some that mis- 
trusted; the’ always is. 
“Well, as I was sayin’, 
Ben went in to Har’ford to 
live with his uncle, for the 
Squire was all the relation 
he had then; his aunt on 
the mother’s side, the Wid- 
der Case, up an’ died, and 
so Squire Holcomb offered 
him business in his office; 
and it came about that 
nigh on to two years after 





















next day as he went by and see Theoph again; he 
said he was goin’ up country of a arrand for 
Squire Holcomb. 

“But he didn’t stop, and when Theoph went 
over and asked old Sim about him, he said he 
| went off afore light. 


of day he 


openin’ on 
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| Cappen Le Vert had come to Millses’ Tavern and 


never been seen no more, who should come in one 
May evenin’ to the front door but Ben Holcomb; 
he’d hitched his hoss and was a-carryin’ the sad- 
dle bags acrost his arm. 

“**Well!’ says he, real hearty, to old Sim, ‘can 
you put me up here to-night, Square ” 

“They had a great way to Pekin of callin’ old 
Sim ’Square, because it pleased him. Now there 
warnt no great of folks went to that tavern sence 
the stories about Cappen Le Vert; Pekin folks, 
that is; and there wasn’t but two in the bar-room 
that evenin’, and one was half-wit Jake, and the 
other was Theoph Button, clerk to the store, who 
come in by chance to get some change for a guin- 
ea; the three Mills boys was all gone up to South- 
wick Ponds a-fishin’ with some others, so all there 
was in the house was Zilphy Button, Theoph’s 
cousin, who did the kitchen work, and ’Hiel Burr, 
the hired man, who slep’ in the wood-house charm- 
ber. 

“Theoph was kind of pleased to see Ben again, 
—they was cronies sence they was boys,—and he 
set talkin’ with him full a half an hour; and he 
said afterwards that he noticed how ’t Ben kep’ 
a-hold of them saddle-bags, even when Sim of- 
fered him a nip o’ rum and he stepped up for 
to take it. 

“But Theoph had to go back to the store and 





Jake went along with him, and afore they went 
| off the steps Ben he promised to stop to the store 








“Now, Zilphy, she heerd him a-tellin’ Theophi- 
lus so, and she run out the back way and waited 
the other side of the barn, and stopped him when 
he was goin’ back to the store. 

“««Theoph,’ says she, lookin’ like a biled turnip 
she was so trembly, ‘Ben Holcomb didn’t come to 
breakfast to-day,’ says she; ‘and moreover, if I 
was to tell all I see, Sim Mills would swing for’t.’ 

“Say ye so?’ says Theoph. ‘Then swing he 
shall!’ so he up and got Lawyer Case to see into 
’t; but he said wait a spell and see what come of 
it fust; so they told Zilphy not to say nothin’ to 
nobody till Lawyer Case told her to; and sure 
enough, in ten days out come Squire Holcomb 
from Har’ford a-ragin’ an’ a-tearin’ and a-swear- 
in’, to know what had come of Ben. 

“‘Howsoever, he couldn’t be heared of nowhere, 
and they ’rested Sim Mills and had him tried for 
Ben’s murder; it went mortal close with him, 


too. 

“Theoph he swore to them saddle-bags and how 
Ben held onto ’em; and Squire Holcomb he tes- 
tified that Ben was a-carryin’ a thousand pounds 
up country to a man in Pittsfield, that got it of 
Squire Holcomb for a lot of silver things he had 
fetched over the water when he come to this coun- 


“Seems his folks was mostly dead, and he was 
too uld for to fight on either side, and he calc’lated 
to go hack, but he dicn’t want to carry that silver 





along, nor he didn’t want to keep it with him no 


longer for fear o’ the cow-boys, who was harryin’ 
an’ burnin’ round them times. 

“But Ben’s not gettin’ to him with the money was 
what set Squire Holcomb to look after his nevey. 
They called ’Hiel Burr, and he said he rubbed 
down the hoss that night and put it into the barn, 
but bein’ tuckered out a-ploughin’ all day, he 


slep’ like a top and heerd nothin’; but when ’twas break 


went out to do his chores and the hoss was gone 


out o’ the stall. 

“Then they fetched Zilphy ; 
right acrost the end of th’ entry up stairs, and Sim Mills he 
put Ben into the second room on the right hand. The’ was a 
short entry run acrost the house behind the two front bed- 
rooms ; them two was kep’ for best, they was double-bedders ; 
then along the other way was two sets of single rooms 


she had a back chamber 


to the long entry, and the fust and second had a 
door betwixt ’em, as well as a door each 
into th’ entry. 

“Zilphy said she had the toothache awful 
that night about one o’clock, and she was 
tust goin’ down stairs to get some ginger 
for’t when she heerd a noise in Ben’s room. 

“She was scar’t most to death, an’ stole 
back to bed for fear ’twas the cow-boys or 
sumethin’, but she kep’ still, till finally 
about three o’clock her tooth got so ragin’ 
she slipped on her gownd and opened her 
door real sottly, when lo and behold you! 
she see Simeon Mills a-comin’ out of Ben’s 
room with a lantern, and the stories about 
Cappen Le Vert come to her mind ina flash ; 
she darsn’t hardly breathe, but she got 
back to bed as quick as she could; and 
sure enough, come mornin’ old Sim said 
Ben Holcomb had started out before sun-up 
and gone along. 

“The other side hadn’t much to show, 
save an’ except one woman who lived on 
Pekin Street said she heerd a hoss go by 
about one o’clock that night, and bein’ up 
with a sick child she looked out of the 
winder and see a white critter trottin’ by, 
but ’twas too dark to tell if ’twas man or 
woman a-ridin’ of him. 

“And Ben’s hoss was black, besides. 
However, they had the best of lawyers for 
old Sim, and they made a great p’int of the 
fact that there wa’n’t no proof to show so 
fur that anybody had been murdered, and 
Sim he would speak for himself whether or 
no, and he swore up an’ down he wa’n’t out 
of his bed that night from nine in the eve- 
nin’ till seven next mornin’; and then the 
jury was all Pekin men, and knowed their 
property nor yet their lives wa’n’t safe if 
them three Mills boys got a grudge ag’inst 
’em, so they give in a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 

“But there wa’n’t a soul in Pekin but 
what thought he was; and folks that hadn’t 
never believed the Le Vert story b’lieved it 
now. 

“As for Zilphy Button, she left Pekin for 
parts unknown as soon as she gin in her 
witness, for the Mills boys they threatened 
her awful, whether Sim come out right or 


! not, and she was scared most to death, so she 


went off. 

“The next six months was lively times in the 
country, and at th’ end of ’em Cornwallis he give 
in, and pretty soon the States sot up for themselves 
as free ’n independent as all possessed, and there 
was glorifications, as you may say, all over the 
country, and a real uproarious one to Millses’ tav- 
ern. The bar-room was full o’ men-folks about 
twelve o’clock that night, and the men-folks was 
toler’ble full of likker, I expect, when the door 
pushed back kind of softly, and there stood a real 
ghost; the ghost of Ben Holcomb, lookin’ white 
and thin and forlorn, as folks do in that sitooa- 
tion. 

“Sim Mills give a kind of screech and come 
down flat on the floor in front on’t. 

“‘Oh, Lordy!’ says he, a-stretchin’ up his old 
hands towardst it. 

“Don’t ye now! don’t ye! 
Ye know I haint!’ 

““©Who said ye did ?’ growled out the ghost, jest 
as nateral as life; and the men-folks huddled 
away further ’n further, their eyes a-starin’, their 
hair a-risin’—where ‘twas long enough to rise— 
and their jaws a-chatterin’ like cog-wheels. 

‘They ’quitted me,’ groaned Sim, rollin’ up his 
bleared eyes, ‘but they think I done it just the 
same. Tell ’em I didn’t; teil ’em, Mr. Ghost! 
Oh, do ye tell ’em now!’ 

“You git up ’n stop this nonsense!’ says the 


I haint killed ye! 
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ghost, a-haulin’ of the miserable cretur off’n the 
floor. *Don’t nobody know me, amongst ye?’ he 
hollered. ‘Here, Theoph Button, you come up 
an’ testify! Who bel? 

“Well,” says Theophilus, a-quakin’ and a- 
squeakin’, some like a mouse in a trap. ‘So fur 
as I know, mister, you're Ben Holcomb’s ghost, 
sir.’ 

“*Ben Holcomb’s ghost! Your granny, more 
like! I’m Ben Holcomb, no sperrit about me. 
But I come precious near to it!’ 

“So then they see ’twas Ben, though it come 
real hard to believe it, and old Sim he fainted 
away and had to be took out, and most of the men 
follered Ben down to the store and he told ’em 
how ‘twas. 

“Seems that Sim asked him that night what 
was in them bags, an’ when he told him, honest, 
never a mite mistrustin’ him, he said he see sech 
a kind of an ugly flash into his eye that it set him 
a-thinkin’, and all the Le Vert story come back 
to him. 

“So ’bout one o’clock he got up and took his 
saddle-bags an’ went down stairs an’ out to the 
barn, and he took along a blanket off the bed, for 
there’d ben a thunder-shower and his horse was a 
lectle weakly, as black horses is apt to be, and 
sensed changes o’ weather; so he strapped the 
blanket onto her and rid off; never thinkin’ but 
what he should stop there day but one after, on 
his way home, and kind of explain. 

“But he come acrost a gang of cow-boys, and 
they hurried him off out west’ard a piece, but 
when it come night he managed to steal off afoot, 
havin’ first took the money out of his bags, an’ 
hid it in a holler tree. 

‘He lost his way, though, in the woods, and got 
ketched up by the British and clapped into York 
jail for a spell, but when our side beat he was let 
go and come to Pekin straight off, to get some- 
body to go along with him and fetch back Squire 
Holcomb’s money. 

“So that was how the woman see a white hoss 
that night, when ’twas really the blanket se see. 

“But old Sim when he come to, afore they could 
stop him, told how’t he did go to Ben’s room that 
night, a-thinkin’ to wake him airly, for he said 
the clock run down, and he said he was so scar’t 
he dasn’t own it to the trial, so he was forsworn 
anyway. 

“But Ben found his money after a spell, and 
lived an’ died in Har’ford, havin’ ben, as he used 
to say, a ghost before his time.” 

“Didn’t ye never hear no more about the Le 
Vert business ?” asked Joshua. 

“Oh, nothin’ real reliable. I b’lieve the’ was a 
saddle fished up years after out of the edge of 
Cherry Pond, where folks claimed they see the 
headless man; and Sim Mills was rich enough 
before he died, and so was them three boys.” 


+o 
For the Companion, 
“MERIGUS PUJUS.” 
By Marie B. Williams. 


My friend Mrs. L—— lost her cook a short time 
ago, and became a frequent visitor at the Intelli- 
gence office. Black, brown, betwixt and between, 
presented themselves, but there was always some 
difficuity in the way of an engagement. Either 
the cooks had babies which they expected to bring 
with them—and easy-going as Mrs. L—— is, she 
draws the line at babies in a kitchen—or they 
wanted Saturday afternoons and Sundays for 
themselves. 

“Sundays, at least from breakfast-time, I’m 
willing to give,” Mrs. L said, “but how do 
those creatures expect to get our Sunday dinner 
ready when they flaunt off Saturday at noon. 
No, I pay higher wages than most do in town, 
and I will not submit to such an imposition. I 
dare say I’ll have to go in the kitchen myself, and 
stay there, and with all the children’s summer 
clothes to make, it’s going to be pretty hard. 
There’s that everlasting bell again. Another 
batch of impracticable demands, I suppose. I’ve 
the greatest mind to let them ring on until they’re 
exhausted!” 

“This may really be the lucky time,” I said, en- 
couragingly. 

A stout, good-natured-looking black woman 
came down the alley followed by a ragged little 
urchin of nine or ten years. 

“Wants to hire a cook, marm ?” she said. 

“Yes; can you cook ?” 

“Fust-rate, marm. I’se bin at de cook-pot 
sence I wos a gal, and dar aint noting I can’t do 
whar vittles is consarned.” 

“I suppose you have a baby?” Mrs. L—— 
asked. 

“Oh no, marm, here’s my baby,” with a loud 
laugh patting the boy’s kinky head. 

“Well, then you'll want Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays ?” 

“No, marm, when I hires, I hires. Course I’ll 
spect to gib you early dinner Sunday, ’cause I’se 
bound to go to meetin’ Sunday arternoon.” 

“IT don't usually have cooking done on Sunday,” 
Mrs. L said, “but I expect to have everything 
ready for dinner by Saturday evening. Why, 
she’s a treasure,” she whispered to me. “I can’t 
believe I’m to be so fortunate. I suppose she’s 
going to ask me a fabulous price for her services. 
What do you usually ask a month for cooking ?” 
to the woman. 

“Eight dollar, marm. You see, I’se jest in 
from de country, and I aint got no cityfied ways 











yet. I hearn tell a good cook kin git high as| 
twenty dollar here, but me and Merigus will sot | 
in fur eight, and you kin rise, marm, ef we suits, 
and you suit us.” 

“You and who ?” Mrs. L—— asked, bewildered. | 

“Why, marm, me and my boy here, Merigus | 
Pujus. It’s a quare name, I reckon, but Col. | 
Flowers he gin it to him arter some man wot dis- 
kivered something. I disremember wot it wos.” | 

“Can he cook too?” Mrs. L—— asked. 

“No, marm, ’ceptin’ he kin fry fish fustrate; | 
but he washes de pots, and he runs arrands, and 
he’s handy ’bout a house.” | 

“But I don’t want a boy,” Mrs. L—— said, ey- | 
ing the dirty little fellow distastetully. } 

“Den we can’t hit it marm, nohow.” And the! 
woman tied the strings of her sun-bonnet. ‘Me | 
and Merigus Pujus is bound to trabbel togedder.” | 

My friend was in utter despair at seeing this | 
last chance of help escaping her. | 

“You can but try her,” I whispered. “It will! 
give you time to look around and get some one | 
else.” 

“Very well. What’s your name, aunty ?” 

“Dey calls me Aunt Hetty, chile, when folks 
knows ine well, but my name is Harriet ’Lizabeth | 
Em’ly Martin. I’m Mrs. Harriet Martin.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Martin. I'll try you for a 
month, but put clean clothes on that boy and 
wash him before you bring him in my kitchen!” 

Mrs. Martin surveyed Merigus with a critical 
eye. “Dat’s fresh dirt, marm; dat aint grounded 
in,” she said, calmly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if it’s dirt, does it?” Mrs. 
L——’s patience was ebbing. “You must clean 
him thoroughly, Hetty, before he comes into my 
kitchen. You must be back by one o’clock to put 
on dinner.” 

“Sartain sure, mistiss. Me and Merigus is 
clock-werk. You mustn’t tink hard caze he’s 
dirty. It’s fresh dirt, mistiss, and dat aint notin’.” 

“Are you a ‘connoisseur’ in dirt ?’ Mrs. L—— 
asked me, mournfully, as Mrs. Martin’s broad 
back disappeared through the gate. ‘Can you 
discriminate between the new and the old and the 
different qualities of each? I declare to you that 
boy’s hands are a study in lines and shades of 
filth. Prepare to eat more than your allotted 
peck of dirt within the next few weeks. Sewing 
or not, I don’t think I can stand that boy a 
week.” 

“The woman looks clean enough, and perhaps 
she can be made to keep Merigus decent,’”’ I an- 
swered. “But what a name it is! Have you any 
idea what they mean by it ?”” | 

“Of course it’s ‘Americus Vespucius.’ Didn’t | 
he ‘diskiver’ the continent of America? This | 
namesake of his certainly appropriates a full share | 
of the soil.” | 

Mrs. Martin came and Merigus made himself | 
endurable. He hrought in breakfast and waited | 
on the table in a fashion of his own, snapping his 
fingers every now and then like castanets, and 
then standing on one leg. 

“What is the matter with your legs, Merigus ?” 
asked Mrs. L——. 

“l’se got de cramp, mistiss,” he answered with 
a grin, and the cramp recurred often during the 
meal. 

“T have a new receipt for a pudding,” Mrs. L—— | 
said about noon, “and I think I'll try it for din- | 
ner to-day. Come into the kitchen and help me.” 

We were very busy with our pudding when the 
bell rang. 

“Tt can’t be visitors as early as this!” Mrs. 
L—— cried. ‘Go to the door, Merigus, and if 
there are ladies, ask them into the parlor.” 

In a few minutes the boy returned, grinning | 
from ear to ear. 

“Who is it?” Mrs. L—— asked. 

“It’s a big fat ooman wid a red face, and a long, | 
lean one jest as high as dat dore. Wen she walks | 
she crumples herself up like she had de stomick- 
ache.” 

Mrs, L—— raised her hands and sank in her 
seat the picture of distress. 

“It’s the Van Brunts,” she groaned. ‘‘They’ve 
come on the morning train. They have talked of 
spending a day with me fora long time, but to 
come now! And that she should have been re- 
ceived by him!” pointing to Merigus, who was 
standing in his favorite attitude on one leg. “What 
did you say to them, boy ?” 

“T axed ’em to tuck a seat, and dey axed me 
wos you at home, and I told’em you wos in de 
kitchen.” 

“Who are the Van Brunts ?” I asked. 

“Well, they are pretentious people, rather vul- 
gar, perhaps, but they live in a good deal of style, 
and have a keen eye for everything that is not en 
regle. I’ve always prided myself on having a 
well-appointed house and the best of servants; 
but now”—— 

Her eyes turned despairingly upon Mrs. Harriet 
Martin, who was wrestling with an unruly stove- 
door, and Merigus, who was scraping a pot with 
a knife which he licked at intervals. 

“Please go out, Mary, and introduce yourself 
to those people,” Mrs. L—— said, imploringly. 
“You see that I must superintend the dinner, if 
we are to have a decent one. Tell them how mat- 
ters are, and as soon as possible I will come and 
relieve you.” 

I did not like this, but was willing to do any- 
thing to assist my poor friend, who was actually 
trembling with nervous excitement. 

I felt this “being cumbered with much serving” 











was a great weakness in so sensible a woman as 


Mrs. L——, but I could understand that with such 
servants, a dinner would weigh heavily on any 
housekeeper’s mind. 

I introduced myself and was treated to a stony 
glare from Mrs. Van Brunt’s fishy grey eyes. 
She had never heard my name before, and evi- 
dently did not know exactly how to treat me. 

“Mrs, L—— asks you to excuse her for a few 
minutes,” I said. ‘She has just engaged new ser- 
vants, and has some trouble in teaching them their 
duties.” 

“If that boy is a specimen, I should think so,” 
Mrs. Van Brunt answered, fanning herself vio- 
lently. ‘tHe had the impudence to giggle at 
Selina, and mimic her as she walked in.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” Selina said, with an 
affected toss of the head; “but he was really in- 
stlting to mamma. As we walked in the parlor 
he grinned, and said, ‘I tought dat dore wos too 
little fur de big fat ooman to git troo.” 

I tried to soothe the ruffied plumage of the in- 
dignant Van Brunts by explaining matters to 
them, and when the worn-out-looking hostess 
came in, they were quite amiable. One glance at 
her troubled face told me that matters were cer- 
tainly not ship-shape in the kitchen, so I took my 


| way there to lend a helping hand. Mrs. Harriet 


Martin beamed upon me with a dripping ladle in 
her hand. 

‘*We’se goin’ on fust-rate,” she said, in answer 
to my questions. ‘De roast chicken is cookin’ 
beautiful and de soup is bilin’ away. De mistiss 
is mitily worried "bout dinner, but Lordy, chile, 
I’se cooked fur quality ‘fore now, and I knows 
more dan she tinks I does.” 

“Hadn’t vou better help Merigus to wait on the 
table ?” I asked, gazing dubiously at that young 
gentleman, who was squatted in a corner absorbed 
in something ina basket. ‘You see he doesn’t 
understand anything about it.” 

“Yes’m he does. It’s jest his everlastin’ fool- 
ery, and I’ll take it outer him sure ’fore I’ve done. 
He’s gwine to wait on dat dar table, and do it 
right, too. I’se got to tend to de puddin’, and 
folks can’t cook and wait too, you know.” 

There was reason in what she said, but unless 
Mrs. L—— or I waited on the table ourselves, to 
which, under the Van Brunt pressure, she would 
never consent, we must put up with Merigus. The 
first plan would have been far the best for her 
guests or ourselves; but Dame Grundy makes 
sensible people do senseless things. 

Dinner-time came, and the table with its hand- 
some china, glass and silver looked very well. I 
had attended to that department myself, so I 
knew it could bear the Van Brunts’ closest scruti- 
ny. The soup was a mock turtle, and Mrs. Van 
Brunt relished it so much that she asked for the 
receipt; but it had to me a faint flavor that was 
not agreeable, and when I detected a small hair 
floating on the surface my appetite for soup was 
gone. 

Americus waited very well forhim. He did not 
snap his castanets, nor stand intrusively on one 
leg, but I noticed the bosom of the white apron 
Mrs. L—— had compelled him to wear whilst 
waiting on the table was very much distended, 
and seemed to be in strange agitation. 

All went on well until the close of dinner. 
Americus, in handing the asparagus to Mrs. 
Brunt, stumbled a little, and then ensued a strange 
scene of confusion. 

That lady gave scream after scream, and in 
pushing back her chair, overturned it and lay a 
quivering mass on the floor. As we lifted her up 
several little yellow kittens scampered qway. 

“That brute! that monster!” she gasped, when 
we had succeeded in seating her again. “His 
apron-front was full of squirming things, and 
they fell on my lap. Ugh! I don’t want any 
dinner, Mrs. L——. Let me lie down in some 
quiet place where I can compose myself from 
this shock. I’m dreadfully sick, dreadfully. I 
feel completely shattered.” 

We got the poor lady to bed, and Miss Van 
Brunt insisted upon remaining with her mother. 
Mrs. L—— and I returned to the dining-room, sat 
down and looked at each other. 

There was no need of words, and in fact, Mrs. 
L——'s feelings were beyond expression. Her 
face was pale and her lips were dry, but after a 
long silence she managed to say,— 

“I can’t stand this.” ‘' 

“Of course you can’t,” I answered. “Better be 
without a cook forever than to be saddled with a 
Merigus.” 

“T’ll send them off instantly,” she cried, and 
we marched to the kitchen. Mrs. Harriet Martin 
was seated with folded arms before the stove, the 
very picture of beaming self-complacency. 

“Hope you liked de dinner, mistiss,” she said. 
“Is you ready for de pudden? Ho! Merigus, 
bring de dish.” 

“No, but I’m ready for you to pack off instant- 
ly,” Mrs. L—— cried. ‘You sent that boy to 
wait on the table with his bosom full of kittens. 
They fell on one of the ladies, and oh! how you’ve 
disgraced me. Leave here, both of you, and never 
let me see either of you again. Here’s the money 
due you, and now be off.” 

Mrs. Harriet Martin arose and swept like a tor- 
nado upon Merigus. She shook him till his teeth 
chattered, and then boxed him from one end of 
the kitchen to the other. 

“You'll kill the boy,” I cried. 

“TI don’t care ef I does,” she cried, in a fury. 
“Wen de kitten fell in de pot I told dat owdacious 
limb to take de oders outen de yard.” 





“In the pot,” I repeated faintly; but I did not 
need to ask a question. I knew too well now what 
the floating hair signified. I felt such a deadly 
nausea, that I hurried into the fresh air and did 
not witness the final exit of Merigus Pujus. 


——+or—__—_—_ 
for the Companion. 


ROB’S ROSES. 

The houses in Starr Place cannot be pleasant. Even 
the “‘Crystal Palace” has one advantage over them, for 
it has the open street in front of it, while they have 
nothing but the backs of half-a-dozen old tenement 
houses and beer-saloons within ten feet of their front 
windows. 

Starr Place is such an out-of-the-way nook, too, that 
even if you are in search of it, you have to hunt some 
time before you see the dingy sign that hangs up in the 
archway leading to it; and if you are only an ordinary 
passer, you have not an idea of its existence. 

If you choose to turn up this archway, however, 
which is not much wider thun an ordinary door, you 
get into Starr Place, a damp courtway some ten feet 
wide between the backs of the houses already men- 
tioned, and eight or ten rickety wooden houses in a 
block by themselves, 

Should any one be bold enough to enter one of these 
houses that fronts on the Place, and grope his way 
through the dark entry and up the three flights of shaky 
stairs, he would come to the room in which Rob 
McGregor lived. 

Rob McGregor had not always lived there, however. 
His parents had been very decent Scotch people, and he 
could remember when he was a very little boy, that 
they used to live in a comfortable house at the North 
End; but his father had grown too fond of drink, and 
things had gone from bad to worse, until last Thanks- 
giving Mr. McGregor had been sent to the Island for 
sixty days for engeging in a drunken row, and his wife 
and baby had gone down with him to the House of De- 
tention, while Rob had been left to shift fur himself, 
under the nominal care of a neighbor. 

While at the Island, however, the baby had been 
taken sick, and Mrs. McGregor had returned and moved 
into this room in Starr Place, and since then things 
had become still worse. 

Their few possessions Had been left in the city, and 
while she was away the greater part of them had been 
stolen, and she, half sick herself, had neither strength 
nor courage to trace them, but had gathered up what 
was left and moved to their new home. 

Rob was standing at the window looking out and 
drumming against the pane. In a chair, with one foot 
on the stove-hearth, sat his mother, a tall, coarse-feat- 
ured woman, in aslatternly dress and with unkempt, 
sandy hair, crooning a Scotch song to his baby sister 
Rose, who lay breathing heavily in her lap. 

After a time Rob turned uneasily away and sat down 
upon the trunk. The dispensary doctor had been in 
that morning and had said that the baby had diphthe- 
ria and was avery sick child, and after he had given 
directions about the medicine, Rob had heard his moth- 
er say, “I don’t think she’ll get over it, doctor,” and 
the doctor had answered, ‘I am afraid not, but I’ll do 
what I can.” 

IIe did not know much about dying, but he did know 
that he should lose his baby sister, and the thought 
caused a strange choking in his throat. 

Baby Rose had been very cunning when she was 
well, and had been very fond of him; and whea his fa- 
ther came home drunk and used to beat him, he would 
crawl by her side and she would sometimes wake up 
and stroke his face and whisper, ‘‘Poo’ Wobby,’’ and 
in some way, though why he knew not, it made him feel 
better. It is true he used to object to the care of her 
very often, and he had occasionally struck her, and this 
was not pl it to ber now as he sat and 
watched her. 

In fact, there wasn’t much pleasant that day for poor 
Rob, and he felt thoroughly miserable as he sat there 
and watched the baby, or dragged himself wearily out 
into the street and back again, until at last the wretch- 
ed day was over and he crept across the foot of the bed 
and pulled a corner of the old comforter over him, wip- 
ing away a tear on it secretly, and at lust fell asleep. 

When he awoke the next morning his mother was 
moving about the room in a mechanical sort of way 
preparing the breakfast. He noticed a changed expres- 
sion, a sadder look upon her face, and then he raised 
himself on one elbow and looked over to where the 
baby was lying. The little heap of yellow flannel was 
wonderfully still, and the breathing he had heard as he 
fell asleep was now hushed. A strange feeling came 
over him; he did not know much about it, but it might 
be that the baby was dead. “ 

His mother must have guessed his thought, for just 
then she turned, and seeing that he was awake, said, 
“The baby’s dead.” 

Rob made no reply, but the choking came more and 
more in his throat, and he sniffed suspiciously, and at 
last before getting out of bed, was forced to rub hie 
eyes more than once with the comforter. 

The doctor came in and gave some directions about 
burying the baby, and after he left Mrs. McGregor, 
rousing herself from her apatby, turned to Rob and 
said,— 

“Ye’d better go out, Rob, and get the city man to 
come round and see about burying the baby. It’s no 
good keeping her here in the house and exposin’ other 
folks’ children.” 

Rob put on his hat and dragged himself heavily out 
doors, thinking that the baby would never welcome 
him again on his return. There was a group of boys in 
the place as he went out, and one of them hailed him. 

“Hi, brick-top, do ye want to play hockey?” 

“Shut up,” muttered another; ‘‘he’s the feller that’s 
got a sister dead with diptheery.” 

Rob was thankful for the rough sympathy, only he 
did not know what the feeling was, and he went on to 
the city undertaker’s thinking all the way of his dead 
sister Rose. 

He remembered how fond she was of flowers, what 
pleasure she had taken in picking dandelions one day 
when he had taken her up on the Common, and how 
she had taken them home as great treasures, and how 
delighted she had been when one Sunday his father had 
taken them up to the Public Garden; and then he re- 
membered, though how he knew would be hard to say, 
that rich people had flowers when they buried their 
friends, and he began to wonder if he could get any for 
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Rose; just one rose, because when she was a little 
baby his father brought home some Scotch roses, and 
his mothe.’s face lighted up, and she exclaimed to call 
the baby Rose. 

Rob had almost forgotten what roses were, but he 
knew where there was a florist’s where he might buy 
one, and he emptied his pockets to see how much he 
had. 

He found three cents, enough, he thought, to buy 
him a rose to put in the baby’s hand, and so, after do- 
ing his errand at the undertaker’s, he turned his steps to 
a florist’s. 

That same afternoon, Harry Brenton, a young law- 
student, went into a florist’s to see about some roses 
that he had ordered to send to Miss Edith Westford, 
who had consented to attend a party with him that 
night. 

“You're lucky to have engaged those ahead, Mr. 
Brenton,” said the florist, laying out a double handful of 
Jacqueminots before him, ‘‘for I don’t believe there’s a 
rose to be had in town this afternoon. I’ve never seen 
such a rush for flowers at this season.” 

As Harry was paying for the flowers he noticed a 
small boy with ragged clothes and a dirty, mournful 
face gazing upon them eagerly. 

“Say, mister, is them roses?” 

“Yes,” snapped the florist, who had been tormented 
all day by an incessant demand for advertising cards. 
“What do you want here?” 

“Would ye sell me one o’ them for three cents?” 

“They're all sold; cost fifty cents, too. If that’s all 
you want, clear out.” 

Rob turned away disconsolately. They might as 
well have cost fifty dollars as far as his ability to buy 
one went, and in spite of himself a tear rolled down his 
cheek. Harry, who, in spite of a rough manner, was 
really tender-hearted, noticed it, and such a strange re- 
quest and such tokens of grief from a small ‘‘mucker,”’ 
whose only use in life, in his opinion, was to hold his 
horse or chase tennis-balls, excited his curiosity, and 
he asked in a sharp but not unkindly tone,— 

“What do you want of a rose, Johnny?” 

“T want it for my little sister.” 

“Does she like roses?” 

“She did, but she’s dead now.” 

“Oh!” A pause. “Say, what do you want of a 
rose for her now, then?” 

“They’re comin’ to bury her this afternoon, an’ I 
wanted a rose to stick in her hand, so as to look nice, 
an’ now IJ haint got money enough.” 

Harry began to be interested, and had half a mind to 
give him one of those he had intended for Miss West- 
ford, but he concluded to inquire a little further into 
the boy’s story, and at last became so much interested 
that he took his roses, to the surprise of the florist, who 
had been waiting his order to have them sent, and told 
Rob that he would go along with him and see what 
could be done. 

It was his first visit to a poor tevement-house, and 
the squalor and misery of their surroundings, the 
woman’s aad story, and most of all, the pitiful, silent 
figure on the bed, moved him more than he cared to 
confess, yet in his embarrassment he knew neither 
what to say nor what to do. 

In the midst of his deliberation, however, a heavy 
tread and a knock were heard, and two men entered, 
one carrying under his arm a little stained pine coffin. 

“Is this where there’s a baby to be buried?” asked 
one, roughly. 

Harry nodded assent, while Mrs. McGregor sat down 
despondingly hy the side of the body, and Rob sank 
down on the floor and wiped his eyes with the skirt of 
her gown. 

“T didn’t have nothin’ to put on it,”’ she said to Harry, 
“and I couldn’t wash it or do nothin’ to make it look 
nice. I wished I’d had somethin’ white so I could ’a’ 
fixed it.” 

“An’ I couldn’t get no flowers,” put in Rob. 

Harry’s fingers were twisting the string to his box of 
flowers. 

“I’ve got a few flowers here,"’ said he, ‘“‘and if you'd 
like them, why, here they are.” 

And he pulled open the box and in went every Jacque- 
minot into the little coffin upon the ragged yellow 
flannel and the dirt that shrouded the little body that 
had been placed there. 

He looked at it a moment, while their faces lighted 
up; then he put the choicest rose into the dirty little 
hand and arranged the rest about the body, over the 
strip of coarse muslin tacked about the edge of the 
coffin, and turned away, while the men who had been 
looking on in surprise came up to remove it. 

Mrs. McGregor, as she saw’ them move towards the 
coffin, staggered to her feet and came towards Harry. 
“Oh, I can’t see them take it away, sir! I can’t! I 
can’t!” 

“No, no,”’ said Harry, soothingly, leading her toa 
little room at one side. ‘Here, go in here, and I’ll see 
that it’s all right. Don’t feel bad, you know; it’s all 
right, she’ll be better off; you'll come out all right. 
Here, this will help you along, and I’ll look in to-mor- 
row and see how you’re getting on.” 

With such awkward attempts at consolation, and 
with the more substantial sympathy of a five-dollar 
bill, Harry got her out of the room, while she was mak- 
ing an effort to thank him, and repeated his promise of 
help, and, with an awkward sense of his clumsiness, 
yet with the satisfaction that he had given them some 
aid, he followed the men down to the sidewalk, where 
one of them had backed up a covered wagon. 

As the wagon rattled off over the pavements, Harry 
stood watching it, then, shivering at the bleak and 
snowy air, and at the mockery of a funeral, he turned 
from Starr Place and walked briskly away. 

Several hours later he called upon Miss Westford to 
explain why he could send her no flowers. “I’ve 








searched the city through,” said he, ‘‘and there’s not 
Then he told of his visit to Shaw 
Place, giving a rough picture of their misery, and slight- 
ing and half-sneering at his own charitable acts. ‘“They 
lived in such a beastly hole, don’t you know, and every- 
thing was so disgusting, and they’d had no end of bad 
luck, and the little beggar was so set on roses, that, 


one to be had.” 


hang it all! I couldn’t refuse him.” 


Miss Westford saw through his indifferent manner 
and guessed at his real actions, and the story moved 
her so much that she was content at the loss of her 


Jacqueminots, and exclaimed, as he finished, ‘‘Mr. 
Brenton, you’re an angel!’ 
Harry was a trifle embarrassed at this praise. “‘Why 


“Yes, you did. I know you did exactly the right 


home, the weather was cool, and the game would keep, 


The dense smoke hid everything. But we knew we 


thing. You needn’t feel flattered for there isn’t ordi- and we could bring a horse the next day to carry them | were nearing the stream, from the small patches of wil- 


narily anything angelic about you; you forgot yourself 
this time, that’s all. Now, there’s one other thing I 
want to know about, and that is where these people 
live. 
down to see them.” 

As I said in the beginning, Starr Place is not a pleas- 
ant place to live in, and no one would ever think that 
there was any romance about it, and yet, if Harry 
Brenton had not carried those roses down there, it is a 
question in my mind if the engagement which ‘‘came 
out” last week would ever have ‘‘come out”’ at all. 








= P. Cc. K. 
For the Companion. 
CHASED. 
Duck-hunting is not usually idered a dang 


sport, provided one is careful and knows how to handle 
a gun; but at least one duck-hunt of my boyhood came 
near causing my death. 

My parents, with several other families, were at that 
time living upon the extreme frontier of western Iowa, 
in a little settlement not yet laid down on the maps. 

The country for miles around us, with the exception 
of small groves of timber which skirted the nearest 
stream, was au open prairie, covered with thick, coarse 
grass, which even on the very highest and dryest 
ridges would reach to a man’s knee. 

Until the region became thickly settled, prairie fires 


home, as we had often done before. 
Pierre made a scare-crow of his coat, which had be- 
come a burden to him, as he wore it over a hunting- 


I’m interested in your account, and I’m going jacket, and placed it in the branches of the tree, to | 


frighten away the eagles and hawks. 
found it, as we had hoped, alive with geese and ducks. 
| Quite a breeze had sprung up from the south, and the 
birds were constantly flying in at one end and cut at 
the other. 

Mort and I stationed ourselves in the tall grass at the 
south end and Pierre went round to the northern quar- 
ter. We were soon blazing away as fast as we could 
| load, taking the birds on the wing as they passed over 

our heads. 
The foolish birds circled about, loath to leave the 
rich rice- patches which lay along the edges of the 
slough. Some, indeed, would take fright and bear off 
| for other haunts, but others were constantly coming 
towards us, and our guns soon became heated from 
| rapid firing. : 
Towards night the wind suddenly veered round to 
the north-west and blew a gale—not an infrequent oc- 





| currence in this country, after a calm autumn or spring 
| morning. We had forgotten all about the fire,—about 
everything, in fact, but our all-absorbing sport. 

Mort and myself had gathered around us a stack of 
game, more than we had ever bagged before at one 
; time. 


We soon traversed the distance to the slough, and | 


Pierre’s gun had also been busy; and we were 


| low which we began to pass through. The crackle of 
| the fire was now getting terribly loud. The heat be- 
came almost too intense to bear. Sweat ran down our 
limbs, while our faces felt scorched. ‘There seemed to 
be not a breath of air. 

“Oh, I’m smothering!’’ gasped Mort. 

“No, yer haint!” yelled Pierre. “Keep after me, 


boys, or we'll”—— He never finished that senteuce, 
for at that instant all three of us went headlong over 
the river-bank,—twenty or thirty feet,—down to the 


water’s edge. Mort indeed fell into the water, gun and 
all, and we hauled him out, spluttering. 

“Dis way,” cried Pierre. ‘Don’t stop here.’ And 
we hurried along the edge of the steep bank down to 
where the bluff was higher and more abrupt, and al- 
most jutted out over the water into which we waded 
waist deep. 

“Bong !”” ejaculated our leader. ‘Now off with yer 
hats and souse ’em in the water, then clap ’em over 
your faces and keep under the bank.” 

We had barely time to do it, when, with a tremen- 
dous crackling and roaring and a hissing, seething 
noise, accompanied by a sensation of choking and of 
fierce, smarting heat about our heads and shoulders, the 
fiery hurricane swept over the bank above us. 

For a few moments the air seemed full of flame,— 
long tongues shooting out and playing over the river 
as if to reach to the farther bank. Then, as when a 
bubble bursts, it all went out at once. 

A cool draft of air rushed in. ‘The blaze had passed. 
Nothing but smoke was left behind, with here and 
there a bit of burning twig. 

‘’'T was a hard scratch for us!” exclaimed Pierre, 
who in moments of excitement was apt to mingle Cana- 
dian French and backwoods English in about equal 
measure. “Sapriste! But I think we perdu sure 
one spell.” 

It was such a narrow escape as comes to few in the 
whole course of a lifetime. 

After an hour or so we were able to cross the burnt 
prairie, and during the evening made our way home, 
where we found there had been no little anxiety con- 
cerning us, the flames having been plainly seen sweep- 








raged with each recurring autumn; and when there 
were high winds the flames sometimes raced acress the 
country with the speed of the antelope. 
The only protection we had from these fires was the 
cultivated fields that surrounded the houses; and even 
about these, a wide strip had to be freshly ploughed 
each fall before the grass dried ; for the fire-fiend, when 
once started, with a dry wind to urge it on, would run 
across the stubble and the ripe corn-fields with scarcely 
retarded velocity. 
Wild game, of many varieties, was then very abun- 
dant thereabouts; and during the second autumn after 
our arrival, geese and ducks were so plentiful that nearly 
every man and every boy large enough to carry a gun 
spent his whole time during the month of October in 
hunting these birds. For their feathers were needed 
for beds and pillows, and could always be sold for 
cash when there were any to spare. 
The nearest railroad station was eighty miles away ; 
but when our geese feathers were delivered there, they 
could be sold for one dollar a pound. Furthermore, 
the breasts of these birds, sliced clean from the bones 
and dried, furnished excellent meat for months to come, 
and they also could be sold for a good price at the sta- 
tion. 
There were three boys in the settlement—Mort Hal- 
leck, Pierre Lanfrey, the son of a French Canadian 
whose place adjoined my father’s, and I. 
One bright morning about the last of October, we 
set out together for atrip up the river. It was acalm 
day, and not a very good time to shoot wild geese and 
ducks had they been less plentiful than they were that 
season. 
Early in the day we had noticed that the horizon 
away up the river, to the north-west, had a hazy, smoky 
appearance. 
“T’ll bet there’s a big old fire over on the Sioux,” 
said Mort as we trudged along. 
“**T won't hurt us any,” said Pierre; “cause there’s 
hardly any wind blowing, and what little there is 
comes from the south.” 
So we felt no uneasiness, except that we feared the 
fire might later on sweep over our region when the 
wind changed, and thus put an end to our hunting. 
For where the prairie is burned black and the wild rice 


feeding-grounds. 





I didn’t do anything for them, you know,” he began. 





and seeds are consumed about the edges of the sloughs 
and streams, water-fowl soon take leave for better 


We had good luck during that forenoon, shooting three 
wild geese and thirteen large mallard ducks. And after 
eating our dinner in a small grove, we decided to hang 
up our game on the branches of a scrub-oak, and push on 
two or three miles farther, to a large slough which we 
knew to be frequented by water-fowl of all kinds. 


loading up for our farewell shots, just after sunset, 
when Mort suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“Look up yonder, Frank! Goodness, we must get 
out of this!” he exclaimed. 

A glance to the northward disclosed the cause of his 
alarm. A great cloud of smoke stretched across the 
horizon and seemed rolling down upon us like a thun- 
der gust. At the same time a dull but ominous roar 
was audible; and we noticed that cinders, borne by the 
strong wind, were flitting by. Pierre had taken alarm 
also, and now came bounding through the grass toward 
us. 
How suddenly it had all come on! The air overhead 
was even now clouded with smoke; and it began rap- 
idly to grow dark. For a moment we stood hardly 
knowing which way to tura. 

“Fling yer game inter the water,” shouted Pierre, as 
he neared us. ‘The fire won’t burn it there. We've 
got to make for the river lively.” 

Mort and I at once began pitching geese and ducks 
into the water. 

“Don’t you s’pose we can run into the slough and 
stand it?” I queried. 

“No!” said Pierre. ‘We've got to get behind the 
river-bank. Don’t ye see the fire will leap across 
through them reeds and rushes. We’d be roasted. The 
smoke’d smother us! Jerk off yer boots an’ fling ’em 
inter the water, and hurry!’ he cried. 

He was barefooted himself, and we quickly followed 
his advice. Pierre had been brought up on the frontier 
prairies, and we always found it safe to follow his lead. 
“Tt’s a mile to the river,” said he, ‘‘an’ the fire aint 
more’n two miles away. Ready now! Skeedaddle! 
But hang to yer guns if ye can.” 

So accustomed were we to the weight of our old mus- 
ket-guns, that we ran almost equally well with them in 
our hands. Away we sped. But the smoke was driv- 
ing over us and filled our heaving lungs at each quick 
breath with a smarting, suffocating sensation. To the 
west and far up overhead a wild, angry glare was 
mounting—alternately glowing and darkening in the 
twilight. 

The roar grew louder. 

“Hurry! 
Pierre. ‘The fire’s on both sides the river.” 


in volume each instant. 
the speed of wild buffaloes. 
It was indeed a race for life. 


but to tangle and trip our feet. 








Even if we should shoot more than we eoula carry 


Hurry! ou noo song perdu!’ gasped 


Hurry we did. But the awful roar in our rear grew 
An occasional shift of the 
wind wheeling aside the clouds of smoke disclosed a 
long, unbroken line of red “‘leapers” rushing on with 


Every moment it grew 
hotter. The tall, dry grass that fed the flames served 


“Run! Leg it!” shrieked Pierre. “We haven’t a 


ing along to the northwest of the settlement. 


Next day we recovered a part. of our geese and ducks 
from out the slough; but Pierre’s coat and the birds 
we had hung up in the oak had been burned to cin- 
ders. FRANK CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 
SOME CURIOUS BATTLES. 
By 0. F. Holder. 


In watching the movements and observing the habits 


of our pets,—be they dogs, cats, birds, or the humble 
inhabitants of the aquarium,—we are often amused at 


certain actions that remind us of something that we 
have seen among our playmates, or some one of our ac 


quaintances. 

It is not all imagination, as what we call the lower 
animals have very much the same wants as ourselves; 
the same jealousies, selfish thoughts, good and bad 


sides, and consequently their feelings are expressed 
very much after the fashion of our own. 


Some persons are fond of quarrelling, others are still 
more vindictive, and are said to enjoy scenes of strife 
and warfare, and strange to say, away down among 
the shells and fishes we find certain beings with just 
such characteristics. 

One of these is seen in our illustration, a little shell 
called the Lymnaea. It isa thin, delicate shell found 
in our rivers and ponds clinging to the under-sides of 
aquatic plants, occasionally coming to the surface to 


breathe; a modest, sombre-colored little fellow that 
erceps along at ‘‘snail’s pace,” and certainly the last you 
would accuse of having a warlike spirit. 
But appearances are deceitful, as 
both a brave and skilful warrior. 

One afternoon as we were lying on the dank of a lit- 
tle stream not far from Waltham, a small lizard ran out 
of a pile of moss-covered stones that was evidently its 
home, and it darted down to the water’s edge. 

The slightest movement of the wind as it sighed and 
rustled through the leaves seemed to startle the little 
fellow. It dodged this way and that, now lifting its 
head in the air as if scenting danger, and when satisfied 
that the coast was clear it rushed down to the water’s 
edge and out upon a mimic bridge or an island formed 
of a lily pad. 

We watched it for some time as it darted to and fro, 
but suddenly there was a splash, then several; it was 
evident our little friend had fallen overboard, and we 
went to the rescue. 

Strange to relate, there was the lizard struggling to 
free itself from a snail. The latter had spied the frisky 
Triton, and suddenly coming upon the side of the great 
leaf, had grasped it with the glutinous disk upon which 
it glided along. 

The lizard made desperate efforts to escape, twisting 
its lithe body around in every conceivable position, 
lashing the drops that covered the green island with its 
long tail. But the greater its efforts to free itself, the 
more determined was the advance of the snail, and in a 
very few moments it had the unfortunate reptile in its 
embrace, and commenced forthwith to devour it. 

At this stage of the battle we interposed, not as a 
peacemaker, but in the interests of science, and con- 
veyed captor and victim to a flask of alcohol for future 
study. 

The little fishes called sticklebacks, well-known from 
their habit of building nests as perfect as some birds, 
are great fighters, and when a stranger approaches, 
even if a finger is pointed at them, rush out, their fins 
erect, their sides blazing with bright colors, and hurl 
their tiny forms against the intruder, and if it be a fish, 
almost always put it to flight. 

If kept in an aquarium, they can be enraged by mov- 
ing your hand upon the outside, when they will rush 
against the glass, often endangering themselves by the 
shock. 

So aggressive is the Plakat, a little fish from Siam, 
that the entertainment it affords has become a national 
pastime, not a very creditable one, to say the least. 

The fishes are trained to go through regular battles, 
and are reared artificially for the purpose, while the li- 
cense to exhibit them to the general public is farmed 
out, and brings a large amount of money into the roya} 
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They are kept in aquariums built for the pur- 
pose, and fed upon the larve of mosquitoes, and | stings and venom constituting their formidable 


every possible care is taken of them. 
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Then the hattle bey ay with fury, their jaws, 


weapons, and very soon mutilated bodies, heads 
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During the first five months of this year, we are 
told that about one hundred thousand skilled arti- 
| sans landed at Castle Garden in New York. These 


Several years ago a few of them were presented | and headless trunks, torn-out feet and legs, could | represented seventy various occupations; and as 


to an English gentleman by the King of Siam. 
When the fish is in a quiet state, with the fins at 


rest, the dull colors present nothing remarkable. 
But if two are brought together or within sight of 
each other, or even if one sees its own image in a 
looking-glass, the little creature becomes sudden- 
ly excited. ‘The fins are raised, and the whole 
body shines with 
dazzling beauty, while the projecting gill mem- 
brane, waving like a black frill round the throat, 
makes grotesque the general appearance. 
state of irritation it makes repeated darts at its 
real or reflected antagonist. 

If now two are placed together in a tank, they 
rush at each other with the utmost fury. The bat- 
tle is kept up until one is killed or put to flight, 
but not until they are entirely separated does the 
victor shut his gaudy fins, that like flags of war 
are never lowered until peace has been declared. 

In South America there is a small fish that not 
only attacks its fellows of the sea and river, but 
is greatly dreaded by the natives who, during cer- 
tain seasons, have to ford the streams in which the 
carbitos is tound. Bathers are often attacked by 
them, the sharp, chisel-shaped teeth taking a bit 
from the flesh wherever they attack. They are 
perfect scavengers, eating the animals that float 
down the rivers,—dead or alive. 

The great traveller Humboldt relates an in- 
stance of a horse and rider who were attacked by 
thousands of these fishes in crossing the Orinoco, 
and were reduced almost to skeletons before their 
bodies were recovered. So fierce are they that a 
little blood thrown into the water will collect them 
by thousands, where a moment before not a fish 
could be seen. We naturally expect this in the 
shark, that tiger of the sea, but that such a blood- 
thirsty nature should be found in a fish hardly six 
inches long is certainly surprising. 

Among the insects, especially the ants, we find 
not only fighters, but certain tribes that form 
themselves into bands, march and countermarch, 
capture the enemy and imprison them, and a 
great naturalist has even expressed the opinion 
that these warlike and wonderful ants have a reg: 
ular funeral service, and mourn for their dead 
triends with all the evidences of sorrow shown by 
man. 

A real ant battle has been watched by a Mr. 


Huber, of Geneva, who might be called the ant |‘ 


war correspondent. In his report to a friend, of 
the occurrence, he says, “The fight was between 
an army of brown ants, that had two hills, and a 
nation of black ants, that had five hills about forty 
feet from them.” 


In the month of June he observed a great | 


movement in the hills of the brown ants. They 
marched out to the middle of an uncultivated field 
which was situated between them and their ene- 
mies, and arranged themselves in a long, uninter- 
rupted oblique line of battle, which line was about 
tweniy-four feet long, and consisted of only one 
Sfile. 

In the meantime the much more numerous but 
smaller black ants, also marched out and arrayed 
themselves in a line of battle, three ranks deep, 
their right wing being covered by a mass of sev- 
eral hundred, while their left wing was supported 
by almost a thousand. 

Thus the two armies moved one against the 
other until they approached each other near 
enough to commence the fight, when the two 
masses that supported the wings formed oblong 
squares from three to four inches wide, without 
taking part in the affray, 


metallic lustre and colors of | 


In this | 


| be seen lying all over the miniature battle-ground. 
This was continued with great vigor until noon, 


wien the massacre ceased and the remnant of 
the brown ants, as the victors, took possession of 
the fortresses of the enemy, carrying off with them 
their wounded fellow-soldiers. 

So it would seem that we can not only learn 
wisdom from the ant, but also how to conduct a 
| battle. 
| —+@»— 

For the Companion. 
WORDS OF SYMPATHY. 


Such blessed words as sympathy denote 

May call sweet waters back to fountains dried. 
The rock of old that Israel’s prophet smote 

Was common rock to every touch beside. 


O heart, whate’er thine undistinguished lot, 
Thou must the smile of holiest angels win, 
If ever thou hast brought a mellower spot 
To any life of sadness or of sin. 
snones H. COOMER. 
— 2 


THE FLOOD OF EMIGRATION. 

It is not easy to estimate the relative value of 
the enormous emigration which is taking place 
from Europe to this country. What part of our 
prosperity is due to this annual and ever increas- 
ing flood of foreigners to our shores, and what 
part is due to the conditions and traits already 
enrooted among us? 

We know at least that the tide of emigration 
brings to us the human material for developing 
the vast spaces of our still unoccupied territory ; 
that it fills the ranks of common labor, supplies 
the demand for such labor, and at the same time 
spreads broadcast through every trade and manu- 
al occupation a great variety and degree of phys- 
ical vigor. 

The emigrant becomes usually the drudge and 
navvy of our cities, the servant of our homes and 
the hired tiller of our fields. His first occupation 
is in the lowest scale of human labor. He thus 
supplies a very imperative need, since our native 
population is constantly rising above the levels of 
such tasks. 

But within a recent period, the emigration from 
Europe hitherward has represented, to some de- 
| gree, a higher type of labor. The peasants and 
| outcasts still come to dig gutters, hoe potatoes, to 
cook and wash, to perform the town drudgeries. 
With them, however, has begun to arrive, in large 
numbers, a class of skz/led artisans and laborers. 





| Thus a need which has long been felt, and never 
|so much, perhaps, as in these recent years of in- 

| dustrial growth and serious trades-union difficul- 
ties is being filled. 

The emigration of skilled artisans—men who 
| have learned the various industrial arts in the 
|} workshops of England, Germany and France— 
| has reached notable proportions since the opening 
| of 1882, and is still continuing at an increased rate. 

Trouble in Ireland, the stringent and oppressive 
laws of Germany, and the disturbed state of in- 
dustrial enterprise in England, have greatly stim- 
ulated this movement. The foreign artisan hears 
that his skill is sure to command a much higher 
price in the United States than in the old coun- 
tries; that here there is no conscription for armies 
to be employed in the interests of kingly ambi- 
tion; that this is a land of equal and popularly- 
made laws, and that a new career of industrial 
prosperity is opening here for those who wish to 
share it. 

No wonder, then, that they tear up the roots 
which bind them to their native soil, and come 
hither in their hundreds and thousands to seek 
comfort itia hew home, and run their chance of 
wealth and power, 





soon as they landed they spread out in every di- 
rection toenter upon their trades at various points. 
Of these one hundred thousand, no less than one- 
fourth repaired to the great, thriving, central State 
of Illinois. The capacities of our magnificent 
West seem to have become known in Europe 
among the artisan class; for over two-thirds of 
these laborers went to one or other of the States 
west of Ohio and beyond the Mississippi. 
The results of this higher class of emigration 
cannot but be of very great value to the industri- 


al, no less than the agricultural, development of | 


our fruitful West; and this class will surely take | 
more rapid root in our soil, and yield better citi- | 
zenship and prosperity, than the lower class of 
which our supply of emigrants has hitherto main- 
ly consisted. 

—— _ -—- +a —— 


For the Companion. 
THE DEATH OF CHOPIN. 


“Sing, sing!” the Master said. 

Sweet music rose—Marcello’s winged psalm 
That saved Stadella. 

*Tis eve—in far-off skies 
Dissolve the sunset roses. The Master lies 
In the departing light serene and ca 
“O God! how. sweet!” he cries. 
How sweet! how sweet!”—Then, Paradise 
With its melodious airs began to — 
Before him; and the angels came to m 
Their own, and heavenward led his aaiting feet. 
Pale hands strewed roses o’er the dead. 
And so he sent 

eep, muses! for his was 

On earth ethereal numbers to repeat. 
Yet shall he ever come to us, because 
His deathless genius makes his coming sweet. 





WOMEN IN FRENCH POLITICS. 

The influence of society and social attractions 
on the politics of nations has often been remarked. 
Many great events—even wars and revolutions— 
have been traced to the plots, intrigues and influ- 
ences of social drawing-rooms. A queen of so- 
ciety, who entertains hospitably, whose house is 
an envied resort of the eminent, and whose per- 
sonal allurements are exercised on the course of 
public events, is often a power in the State rival- 
ling that of chancellors and ministers. 

Such results are not confined to any one coun- 
try. In England, the power of society politicians 
of the gentler sex has often been shown. Lady 
Jersey in the time of the Regency ; the Duchess of 
Sutherland in the early part of Victoria’s reign, 
and the late Countess Waldegrave of more recent 
days, were instances of social leaders who had 
much to do with the shaping of public policy. 

This social power, on the part of brilliant and 
| accomplished women of society, has been more 

marked, perhaps, in France than in any other Eu- 
| ropean country. For it is in France that social 
| customs have always exhibited the most minute 
| and attractive refinement. 

The society of Paris, gay, witty, gorgeous in 
attire, lavish in extravagance, sparkling with all 
the Gallic vivacity and spirit, has always been 
closely allied to the politics of the day, as well 
as setting social examples to the rest of the world. 
So it has been that its feminine leaders have given 
tinge and tone to the tendency of public affairs ; 
have strengthened or undermined cabinets, and 
have lent security or danger to royal thrones. 
The throne itself, in the days of monarchy or em- 
pire, has been to a large degree propped up and 
supported by its brilliant social setting; while the 
opinions, and even at times, the whims and ca- 
prices, of women of high rank or wide influence 
have dictated alliances, wars, and treaties of 
peace. 

We know the part played by Madame de Main- 
tenon in the politics of Louis XIV.; by Pompa- 
dour and Dubarri under Louis XV.; by Madame 
Roland and Charlotte Corday in the Revolution; 
by Madame de Staél and the Empress Josephine, 
in the time of the First Napoleon; and that played 
later by a host of fascinating social leaders, from 
Madame Récamier and the Princess Liéven to the 
Empress Eugénie and the Princess Metternich. 

It is a serious thing to the present French Repub- 
lic that it is greatly deficient in supporters among 
the queens of Parisian society ; and so important 
in France is such support to every government, 
of whatever kind, that this lack is a grave source 
of weakness to the régime over which President 
Grévy presides. 

The Republic is too simple and too severe, in- 
deed, to nourish a brilliant, showy society, fond 
of pageants and ceremonies. The social leaders 
of other days were women of title, ancient descent, 
and great wealth. The women of to-day who 
possess these attributes are, for the most part, ar- 
dent Monarchists and Imperialists, and very bit- 
ter in their political prejudices. They abhor the 
Republic and will have nothing to do with it. 

The old, gorgeous days of Tuileries balls, of 
coronations and splendid royal fétes, of gather- 
ings of sovereigns and princes, seem to have de- 
parted; and in their place has come a dull monot- 
ony, an air so heavy that the social butterflies 
cannot mount in it on their bright-colored wings. 

The period, too, of those renowned “salons,” in 
which the famous in literature, art, politics, war, 
science, the church, beauty and wit were wont to 
gather, to chat and eat and drink and laugh, to 
discuss and often direct the current of public 
affairs, seems fast waning; and so it is that, un- 
der the serious, practical Republic, the influence 
of women on French politics appears to be fast 
dying out. 

Tt seems remarkable that Republican women 








SHow deep the charn, | 


of great force of character ond intellect do not 
arise to give the Government their social infiu- 
ence. In the early days of our Republic the Gov- 
ernment was greatly strengthened by the intelli- 
gent support of the wives of our Presidents and 
leading statesmen. 





THOROUGHNESS. 

A young New Englander, whose knowledge was 
more showy than deep, went many years ago to teach 
a district school in. Virginia. 

Among his pupils was a small, rather dull and insig- 
nificant-looking boy who annoyed him by his incessant 
| questions. No matter what the subject under discus- 
| sion, this lad apparently never could get near enough 
to the bottom of it to be content. 

One very warm August morning, the teacher, with 
| no little vanity in a knowledge unusual in those days, 
| began to lecture to the boys on the habits and charac- 

teristics of a fish which one of them had caught during 
| recess. He finished and was about to dismiss the school, 
| when his inquisitive pupil asked some question about 
| the gills and their use. 
| The question answered, others followed concerning 
| the scales, skin, flesh. The poor teacher struggled to 
| reply with all the information at his command. But 
| that was small, and the day grew warmer and the Sat- 
| urday afternoon’s holiday was rapidly slipping away. 
| «Phe school will now be dismissed,” he said, at last. 
| “But the bones! You have told us nothing about 
| the bones!’’ said the anxious boy. 
Mr. Dash smothered his annoyance and gave all the 
| information he could command on the shape, structure 
and use of the bones. 

*“‘And now the school’””——he began. 

‘“‘What is inside of the bones?” stolidly came from 
the corner where the quiet boy was sitting. 

Mr. Dash never remembered what answer he gave, 
but the question and his despair fixed themselves in his 
memory. Thirty-five years afterwards he visited Wash- 
ington and entered the room where the justices of the 
Supreme Court were sitting. 

The Chief-Justice, the most learned and venerated ju- 
rist of his day, was a man like St. Paul, whose bodily 
presence was contemptible. 

The stranger regarded him at first with awe, then 
with amazement. 

“It is the boy who went inside of the fish’s bones!"’ he 
exclaimed. 

If he had not tried to go inside of every ‘‘fish’s bones,” 
he would never have reached the lofty position which 
he held. 

It is the boy who penetrates to the heart of the mat- 
ter who is the successful scholar and afterwards law- 
yer, physician, philosopher, or st 

It is the man whose axe is laid to the root, not the 
euter branches, whose religion is a solid foundation for 
his life here and beyond. 








el oe 
DON’T. 

Don’t live on the shady side of the street; flowers 
need sun. 

Don’t live in the midst of gloomy and dark surround- 
ings; you cannot afford it; economize in some other 
way. 

Don’t live in a room with bare walls. Chromos, helio- 
types, woodcuts and prints are all cheap, and for 
frames you may make them of straws, or “splits.” A 
cross made beautiful with twining tendrils of crimson 
woodbine may suggest that other cross, on which the 
hopes of men are placed. A picture of clasped hands 
and raised eyes will suggest the All-Father, who hears 
our supplications. Pictures of a sunset sky, a running 
brook and waving meadow-land, lead us away into the 
fresh, still country, even though the sound of drays and 
railway whistles and street-car tinkling bells be in our 
ears. 

If possible do not have a home without music; let it 
soften and mellow the home-life and hold young hearts 
together. 

Don’t read books and papers which suggest thoughts 
you would not utter. They stain the soul; they burn 
the heart. Can you thrust your hand into soot and 
bring it out white and clean? Can you singe your 
clothes and not have the smell of fire on your garments? 
Beware of books which are suggestive of evil, though 
they be clothed in the purple and gold of fine language. 

Don’t watch for dishonesty and evil intention in those 
around. Hold every man honest until proved other- 
wise. Thus believing in others, you will draw out of 
them their best, for men, ordinarily, are their best to 
those who believe in them. Also keep your heart 
young and green by faith in your felluw-man. 

Don’t forsake your church, even though its privileges 
are poor. Sermons will be helpful influences in your 
life. You may only carry away a single sentence of a 
sermon, thus: “Make the best of yourself.” The 
sound, too, of music will help to drive away the evil 
spirit of your soul, and raise you into a higher at- 
mosphcre; nearer to truth and to God. 

Don’t live your life alone, without forming friend- 
ships and love; your nature needs love, you were made 
for it, and other natures need you. You are robbing 
yourself, you are robbing others, if you live like a 
hermit. Therefore go out into God’s world and live 
your life out for others. 
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VENUS noted MARS, 

The most interesting p t tion of the 
year occurred on the 2nd of pron The brilliant Ve- 
nus then was very near the ruddy planet Mars, passing 
five minutes of a degree to the north. Five minutes is 
about one-sixth of the diameter of the moon. At the 
time of nearest approach, 6 o'clock in the morning, the 
planets were invisible, as they were then below the 
horizon. 

Venus and Mars are ing stars throughout the 
month. Venus will grow more bewitchingly lovely as 
she draws nearer the earth and the grand event of the 
transit. 

Mars will shine with lessening radiance as he ap- 
proaches the sun, in whose bright beams his feeble 

Trays will be eclipsed at the very time when all over the 
civilized world Venus is being scanned as planet was 
never scanned before, while in full daylight she passes 
over the sun’s face on the 6th of December. 

So close a conjunction between two planets has not 











occurred since the 18th of May, 1890; when Mereury 
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and Neptune were one minute apart, nor will another 
occur until the 25th of June, 1884, when Mercury and 
Saturn are one minute apart. 


~~ 
> 





TIME. 

Human ingenuity cannot make time. It can only in- 
vent methods of measuring the hours and minutes as 
they pass. When the earth was young, shadows cast 
by sun-beams noted the passing hours. From these 
sprang the sun-dial, which answered while the sun 
shone, but failed when the sky was cloudy. Then 
water-clocks, or clepsydre, as they are technically 
known, came into use. By these, Athenian orators 
were wont to time their speeches two thousand years 
ago. 

After the water-clock came the hour-glass of run- 
ning sand, and for three hundred years this was the 
common method of measuring time. Even fifty years 
ago it was employed in churches to inform “the elder” 
when he had preached enough. 

Meantime various rude forms of clocks had been con- 
structed, but none of much use. Not until the inven- 
tion of the pendulum in the middle of the 17th century, 
and its application to clocks, did they become reliable. 
The clocks and watches of to-day are so numerous and 
cheap, that nearly every school-boy can afford to carry 
a “time-piece.” 

Yetall the clocks and watches in the world cannot 
tell the time of day unless regulated with the sun. 
They merely show the amount of passing time. The sun 
shows what time it is, whether morning, noon or night. 

Strange mistakes are often made by relying solely on 
clock-time. A party of travellers, not long ago, were 
on their way west through Arizona. Arriving at Yuma 
at eight o’clock, railroad time, they were surprised to 
find the dining-room clock indicating an hour earlier. 
Still more were they surprised, after having leisurely 
eaten breakfast, to learn on embarking again, that it 
was but siz o’clock. 

Strange, they thought; arrive at eight; breakfast at 
seven; and leave at six! Two hours gain! But the 
clocks were right. The first kept Jefferson City, Mo., 
time; the second was Yuma time; and the last was San 
Francisco time. 

Places east and west of each other cannot have the 
same time. Only those directly north and south are 
thus favored. Could a man continually travel around 
the earth, keeping with the sun, he might live his allot- 
ted space of “three score years and ten’’ within a sin- 
gie day, for the sun would never rise or set to him. It 
would always be day. 

Yet even then he could not make time. He could not 
prolong his life, nor give to the world more hours. The 
only way to make time is to make use of it, every mo- 
ment as itcomes. Time once gone is time gone forever, 
whether the clock says so or not. 
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AN INSTANCE OF SELF-CONTROL. 

Sir Walter Scott was in the habit of employing in 
literary work a German student named Weber. Be- 
ing an interesting person, he became a favorite with 
Scott’s household, and often dined with them. Sir 
Walter, knowing that Weber was inclined to drink too 
freely, encouraged this intimacy, that he might keep 
him as much as possible from temptation. 

When Sir Walter left Edinburgh at Christmas, 1813, 
the two parted kindly, and on the day after his return, 
Weber was with him in the library, as usual, making 
extracts. As the light began to fail, Scott leaned back 
in his chair and was about to ring for candles, when 
seeing the Germun looking at him with unusual solem- 
nity, he asked what was the matter. 

“Mr. Scott,” said Weber, rising, “you have long in- 
sulted me, and I can bear it no longer. I have brought 


a pair of pistols, and must insist on your taking one of 


them instantly ;” and he produced the weapons which 
had been placed under his chair, and laid one of them 
on Scott’s paper. 

“You are mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “in your 
way of setting about this affair—but no matter. It can, 


however, be no part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott 
and the children; therefore, if you please, we will put 


the pistols into the drawer till after dinner, and then 
arrange to go out together like gentlemen.” 


Weber answered with the same coolness, “I believe 
that will be better,” and laid the second pistol on the 


table. 


Scott locked both in his drawer, saying, “I am glad 
you have felt the propriety of my suggestion; let me 
only request further that nothing may occur at dinner 
to give my wife any suspicion of what has been pass- 


ing.” 


Scott then went to his dressing-room and i 





sent a message to one of Weber’s intimate companions, 


who came and took him away. 


He had been on a long walk through the Highlands, 
during which he had drank so heavily as to unsettle his 
mind. He became a hopeless lunatic, and till his death 
was supported at Scott’s expense in an asylum at York. 
But for the great novelist’s self-control, there would 


have been a murder in that quiet library. 
————~o—____ 


PENMANSHIP. 


Few great men pay much attention to their penman- 
ship. They seem to consider it something too trivial 
for their notice, forgetting that whatever is worth doing 


at all is worth doing well. 


Oberlin, the famous French pastor of the Alps, put 
the matter in its true light when he made it a point of 
Christian duty to write in a clear, round hand, because, 


as he said, bad writing was displeasing to God. 


Charles James Fox, when made under-secretary in 
one of the English departments, took great pains with 
his hand-writing, that he might excel his predecessors. 
He said to a friend, “It is a duty to do everything at 


one’s best, even in little things.” 


Mr. Webster once sent a sharp reproof to Mr. Choate, 
who was noted for writing the most illegible hand. He 
had received a letter from Mr. Choate, giving his ad- 
vice on un important matter in a great crisis. He opened 
it eagerly and ran his eye down the pages. He could 
make out scarcely a word. He sent a message by a 


mutual friend,— 


“Tell Mr. Choate to write better. His hand-writing 
is barbarous. I could not read asingle word. There 
Just look at it. Tell Mr, Choate to go to 


is the letter. 
& writing-school, and take a quarter’s lessons.” 


diate) 
af 


written is intended to be read, and the letter and the 
writer are both failures, if the words cannot be deci- 
phered. 

Bayard Taylor, whose “copy” was the delight of 
compositors, made it a rule always to write each letter 
perfectly legible, and the result was a manuscript that 
could be read as easily as print. 


2 
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A CONJURER’S TRICK. 
A man who has had a large success in deceiving the 
public is suspicious of those who excel him in win- 
ning popular favor. Often he is cunning enough to de- 
tect and expose their methods. Prof. Proctor illus- 
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trates this rivalry in an amusing story he tells of Mael- 
zel’s automaton chess-player, and of the way the fraud 
was once successfully exposed. 


AGENTS 
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A conjurer drew large crowds ina German town to 
his tricks of legerdermain, until Maelzel came into the 
place with his famous chess-player. Then the crowd 
deserted the conjurer for the new attraction. Vexed at 
his loss of patronage, he was determined to find out the 
secret of the new cheat. 

He attended the exhibition frequently, and became 
convinced there was a man of small stature hid in the 
body of the chess-player. But he could not convince 
others of it, as Maelzel’s exposé of the interior seemed 
to leave no room for a hiding-place. 

But the conjurer was equal to the emergency. One 
evening, while the crowd were watching eagerly a 
game of chess, he raised suddenly a cry of fire. Oneor 
two accomplices in the secret joined in the cry. 

The trick was successful. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the automaton sharing in the general alarm, and 
shaking convulsively as if it were going to pieces. 
Maelzel was compelled to hide it behind a curtain to 
quiet it again. The conjurer was satisfied at the expos- 
ure of his rival. 
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DORE’S STRUGGLES. 
The celebrated French artist Gustave Doré had a 
hard struggle to gain reputation and its result—bread. 
A writer inan English magazine describes how Doré 
“awoke one morning and found himself famous :”’ 


I remember one night after the soirée we strolled 
along the boulevards and walked and dawdled as you 
can only on those long, straight, wide boulevards, and 
he told me the history of his life. 
He had been obliged to borrew money to be able to 
get his illustrated “Dante” in print, and when he had 
spent fifteen thousand francs, for which he had en- 
gaged himself for thirty thousand, he had to borrow 
again atone hundred and fifty per cent. to finish the 
edition. 
At last, when he took the work to Halchette’s, that 
great publisher told him, ‘“‘My dear sir, for twenty-four 
years have I been a publisher, and I have never made a 
mistake—this is a failure, thrown-away money. I 
would not take it at ten francs apiece.” 
Doré said,— 
“After so much sacrifice and patient suffering, con- 
vinced that I must succeed, to hear an experienced man 
like Hachette say this was frightful. Anyhow, being 
set-up and engraved, I got ten copies bound and asked 
pce ette on my own account to exhibit them at his 
epot. 
“Barely two days had passed when I received the 
following note: ‘ Victoire, arrivee—je suis un @ne!’ 
(‘Victory, come quickly—I am a donkey !’) 
“The work had an immediate and great success. We 
had one hundred copies quickly bound, and from that 
moment the success of this and all my other illustrat- 
ed works was guaranteed.” 


+e 
“RUB THE RUST OFF.” 

Listeners do sometimes hear good for themselves—if 

they are.involuntary listeners. In the following in- 

stance the truth the listener heard was uncouth and 

blunt, but it was useful. 


Dr. J. M. Reid, Secretary of the Missionary Society, 
tells a good story relative to himself. Once, when edi- 
tor, he was invited to preachin Chicago. He was taken 
to the church by a good brother, who landed him there 
early; and no one being present but himself, he took 
a seat in the church alone to meditate and rest for the 
evening sermon. It was just at dusk, and he had not 
been seated long before he heard persons engaged in a 
prayer service in an adjoining room 

e listened. Presently a loud, zealous brother en- 
gagedin prayer. He touched upon various matters, and 
invoked the Divine blessing upon them, including ‘the 
speaker of the evening,”’ Dr. Reid. For him he prayed 
very much as follows: 

“O Lord, bless him who is to speak to us this even- 
ing; he is a poor, weak man, but make him a power. 
Bless the message that he shall bring. We know that 
he is only an editor, and that he is rusty; but, O Lord, 
rub the rust off.” 

Dr. Reid said that the man prayed earnestly, oblivi- 
ous to the fact that “‘the editor’ was listening; and, as 
an emphasis to his prayer, he (the doctor) uttered a 
hearty “Amen.” — Methodist. 
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SPOKE FOR HIS FATHER. 
Lads like the little fellow in the following anecdote 


are rather handy to have round—in Congress or any- 
where else: 


Congressman Bedford, of Colorado, has a very thin 
voice, almost inaudible across the House, and a nine- 
year-old son with an enterprising Western spirit. One 
day, Mr. Bedford tried in vain to make the Speaker 
hear him in order to offer a bill. 

Little Sam bore the situation as long as he could 
with composure, then darting forward to the area in 
front of the Speaker’s desk, his figure, undersized for 
his age, but lithe as a grasshopper, appeared in full 
view before the Speaker, and he called out amid the 





n,— 
“General Keifer! General Keifer! don’t you see my 
— got a paper he wants you to look at?” 
he Speaker was amused at the boy’s reminder, and 
promptly “saw” the member from Colorado, who was 
permitted to offer his measure. The little scene amused 
= House, however little suited to the dignity of the 
place. 
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GRIM ADMIRATION. 


Apropos of paint and the fondness which we have in 
New Orleans for painting our houses white, it is said 
that when Mark Twain was in our city recently, he 
was asked one day how he liked the looks of a rather 

retentious dwelling which is white painted—the heavy- 
ooking columns, the elaborate porch, winding steps, 
balustrades, and all? 

“Like it!”’ said the wicked humorist, “why, it’s as 
pretty as a sepulchre.”—WN. 0. Times Democrat. 


a 
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Op Abram’s wisest remark: ‘“‘Ef de descendants ob 
de rooster what crowed at Peter was ter make a noise 
ebery times lie is told, dar would be such a noise in de 
world dat yer couldn’t heah de hens cackle.” 
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A MEDICAL journal devotes a whole column to ex: 
ergree what caused cold perspiration. Any one who 











Me better advice could have been given: What is 





SEND 35 cts., 50 cts., or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain on buttons or shoulders, 
3 cts. for Catalogue. 

TURNER BROS., Inventors. 


786 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS.— 
A book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, etc., for 2c. 4 Tidy Patterns, lc. Allfor 30c. Send 
3c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 








Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
THE TORREY 






















VAL yABL 
Posi ALvaBee 
RAZoES IN 
Wola 
160 a? 
WARRAN, OTHER we zt mail a Stro 
Were FAIL S any Razor. If in Moroooo case, $1.00 


ayJ R. Torrey RazorCo. 


AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT = worcester, mass. 
~ WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTORY OF 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styles and Sizes 
for use of INVALIDS and CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, 
in doors and out. Comfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled, 
Sole makers of the Patent “Rolling 
Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- 








nial. For meses Lage ae send ~~ 
stamp and mention THE COMPANION, 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, N. Y. 














Companion Sewing Machine. 


The Companion Sewing Machine was invented and 
perfected with this idea—to make it the most desirable 
machine for Family use ever constructed. 


BELMONT, Mass., May 9, 1882. 
PERRY MASON & Co.: 
Gentlemen—The Companion Sewing Machine pur- 
chased of you last January continues to give perfect 
satisfaction. It is light-running, has required no atten- 
tion to keep in order, and from its simplicity was run 
with very little practice. We have had other sewing 
machines in our family, but consider this the best by far. 
Respectfully yours, 

JOHN F, RICHARDSON. 


a 
THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


Is offered to our subscribers ata special price (®25.00), 
with the guarantee that there is no machine of any 
make that can excel the Companion in etn cg Du- 
rability, and Ease of Running. In simplicity of con 
struction it is far in advance of any sewing machine 
yet invented. 

The advantages, over other machines, gained by its 
wonderful simplicity, are ease of running, great 
durability, easily kept in working order, The 
Companion is a shuttle machine, and makes the well- 


known lock-sti ° 

It has all the latest improvements of value, inciading 
the Self-Setting Needle, Loose Balance Whee 
Improved Solid Steel Shuttle, and Improved 
Take-Up. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
We shall be permitted to offer the Companion Machine 
to our subscribers at a special price (825.00). The 
list price is $48.00. 
DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE 

We offer our subscribers for $25.00. We pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight depot, to any point east 
of 

Drop-Leaf, Two Drawers at the side, with dro 
knobs, One Swing Drawer. Mansard Cover wit 
Venee Panels, and Lock and Key. 

Already this machine is in use in nearl 
and Territory. On application we shall be pl 


SEND YOU FREE 
a large cut showing the head of machine turned bac 


Will also give you the Lilustrat 
other particulars. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Instruction Book an 





ae gone up 4 dark alley and ste: on a dog would 
be wasting valuable time in ie 





“every State 
; leased to 


kk, 
thus proving the wonderful simplicity of the So ee 











The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Vhresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standord 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Spalding’s Regulation Lawn Tennis Ball, as adopted 
by the National L. T. Association, mailed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of $6.00 per dozen. Tennis Bats, Nets, 
Poles, Markers, &c.. sold somerately: Complete sets at 
$6.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and $25.00, Sent upon receipt 
of price. Send lc. for lithographic fashion plate of 
Lawn Tennis Uniforms with prices. 

Sample copy of “Spalding’s Journal of American 
Sports,” a 16-page paper, containing interesting articles 
on the various out-door sports, together with a care- 
fully-prepared price-list of the necessary implements 
majfled free upon application. Address 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


108 Madison St., Chicago, 


MOSELEY’S CABINET CRE 
Has taken more 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
and MEDALS than any 
similar apparatus inAmerica. 

Requires less ice to operate 
it than any other Portable 
Creamery on the market. Is 
protected by letters patent. 
Infringes no Patent on Device 
or process. 

CREAMERY 


AND 


REFRIGERATOR COMBINED.Z 
AGENTS WANTED. 
For Circulars address the M 


VICTORIES 
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3 | Moseley & Stoddard M’f’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 
Be. 


GOLE 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 
THE 


CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 

Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 


















BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 


giEm 
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address on receipt of price, and §jN DISEASES. 








3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York, 


THE ADAMS 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
ay avy Safety Lamp 
or use in mines, thus 





& WESTLAKE 


Our 
improved 


Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged 


e 

Chimney 

Fronts and many other 

valuable improvements. 

Send for Catalogue. : 

For cards illustrating the ' 

Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 

45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY 

J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


Your attention having been called to the merits of 
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we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


IT IS THE BEST AND QUICKEST 


CLEANER and POLISHER 


IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, PLATE GLASS, 
and SHOW CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
aa FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. .8 
GENTLEMEN’s 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no gentleman's dress is cpm plete, es- 
tae wd during the Summer months, when 

ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis» 
pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit pepe eye about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers 
kept confined at the knee, allof which the 
Boston Garter accomplishes. ‘i 

. For Sale by all the leading Gent's Furnish- 
ing Houses, or Sample will be 

postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

COTTON, %cts. per pair; SILK, 75 cts. per 
pair; SILK (with pair Sleeve Elastics to 

* match, clasps handsomely nickeled 
os 














and polished), $1.25 per set. 
Remit by P. O. order or registered 
letter. Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


st, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass: 





887 Devonshire Sirect, Boston: 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 3, 1882. 




















For the Companion. 
HOLGER’S SONG OF LIFE. 
{From the Danish.) 


I only looked backward, my life’s music gone, 

When thrilled through my soul so consoling a song, 
“Look forward, not backward, with brave, fearless mind, 
What the heart longs for most, some day it may find. 


“Let the waves roll away, the green leaves be gone, 
See the stream rise agale for fairer groves born; 
Though the sun veil its nent. the lovely moon wane, 
O’er the waters shall brighten their glory again. 
“Rolls onward the past, down the river of Time, 
The soul anchored fast holds her moorings sublime, 
Of death’s glory shorn, for the soul will not die, 

Her wings, though born folded, to Paradise fly. 


“A pure fountain wells at the foot of life’s tree, 


The river immortal streams into Time's sea, 
In the life-river laving, the green isle of earth 
Hath beauty unfading, each summer new birth. 


| 
“One drop from life’s fountain, where first it upsprang, | 


One flower from the bough where the > ee hang, 
And the head never gray, the heart never sad, 
Grow eternally peaceful, youthful and glad. 


“Finds the heart not its treasure under the sun, 
Cher suns, other stars, are still shining on; 

If suns are all darkened, stars faded in night, 
Still springeth eternal the fountain of light!” 


Then forward, not backward, my soul, ever sing, 

For thee green forever the fields of the ape 

Look forward, not backward; the fountain of light 

Shall gladden each desert, all darkness make bright. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion. 
DID NOT GO. 

By atacit exception in the rules of Christian 
‘ observances it is quite common to suppose that 
there are ‘no Sabbaths in war’—and none at sea. 
This notion, however, is by no means carried into 
practice by all commanders or ship-masters. 
There are Christian seamen who stand by their 
principles under all circumstances. A veteran 
seaman of New London, Ct., writing to the Sail- 
or's Magazine, tells this story of one of his whal- 

ing voyages in the South Atlantic: 

On one of our cruises we were absent from the 
ship an entire week, with hard work and no luck. 
Saturday night found us with an empty blubber- 
room and provisions nearly exhausted,—render- 
ing an early return to the ship necessary. 

As, somewhat heavy-hearted, we sought the 
shelter of one of the fine harbors with which the 
Falklands abound, Sunday opened calm and 
bright. Our schooner lay quietly at anchor. Early 
in the day a large whale was discovered quite 
near, causing no little stir among the men, one of 
whom was a boatsteerer,—recently taken from a 
homeward-bound ship, that had lowered her boats 
on all days alike, but with poor success. 

It was easy to see that he was foremost in the 
excitement, which soon became so intense that 
the captain put the question, “Boys, do you wish 
to go for that fellow ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the quick reply. 

‘Well, see how many will volunteer to go.” 

Down goes the boatsteerer to the forecastle, 
where most of the men had retired. After a time 
he returned, saying he had obtained enough to 
man two boats. 

“Very well,” replied the captain, ‘will the offi- 
cers go?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir, about that.” 

At this the chief mate, a veteran whaler, who 
was standing near by, with the second and third 
mates, declared he would not go, and all three re- 
tired to the cabin. 

“You know, boys,” said the captain, “I cannot 
allow the boats to go without their officers, and 
you see they decline. We have done well work- 
ing six days in the week. Let’s keep our Sundays, 
and let the whale have his day of rest.” 

All soon became quiet, as the whale moved out 
of sight, and the day passed pleasantly away. 

Monday morning came to us, bright and beau- 
tiful, and with the dawn came the whale, or an- 
other. Down went our four boats, and at break- 
fast the boys had only to relate the various inci- 
dents of the capture and congratulate themselves 
on being able now to return to the ship, with a 
hundred and thirty barrel prize. 

In due time we arrived home with a full cargo 
of near four thousand barrels, not a barrel of 
which was taken on Sunday. 
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EXACT TRUTHFULNESS 

Henry Wilberforce, when an English school- 
boy, had on one occasion his truthfulness severe- 
ly tried. Dean Mozley, in his “Reminiscences,” 
tells that young Wilberforce met by accident a 
school-fellow whose acquaintance he did not de- 
sire. From him Wilberforce received an invita- 
tion to a “wine-party.” 

He would not accept the invitation, would not 
go, but could send no truthful excuse that would 
not have been offensive. The morning following 
the party, the two schoolmates chanced to meet 
face to face in a narrow passageway. 

They came to a standstill, and the eyes of each 
were fixed on the other. The one waited for an 
explanation, and Henry had none to offer. 

“I did not go to your wine-party yester- 
day,” remarked Henry, after a long pause. 

The other waited to hear the reason of the ab- 
sence; but after another pause Henry again 
said,~ 





| “J did not go to your wine-party yesterday.” 
A third pause followed, in which the one waited 

anxiously for a more satisfactory explanation, 
| and the other became more conscious of his ina- 
bility to give any. It was ended by Henry’s yet 
| again repeating,— 
| “J did not go to your wine-party yesterday.” 
| Each then walked on, and neither afterwards 
| recognized the other. 

Too many boys, placed in similar circumstances, 

| would have framed a plausible excuse of either a 

p-evious engagement, or indisposition. Henry 
Wilberforce was governed by his sense of right in 
all things. He could not tell what varied a shad- 
ow from perfect truthfulness. 

One of the eminent friends of Wilberforce used 
to warn men against acquiring facility in making 
excuses. It is a fault into which Henry never 

| fell. But the example of his truthfulness is need- 
| ed to-day. 


“Thou must thyself be true, 
| If thou the truth wouldst teach.” 
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“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE.” 
Not unfrequently we feel, while listening to a speech 


life illustrated his words!’” Among the ‘winged words” 

uttered by President Lincoln were these: “With mal- 

ice towards none, with charity for all.”” There was no 
| divorce between his conduct and his utterance. 

An anecdote which tells how Mr. Lincoln came to 
appoint Edwin M. Stanton Secretary of War illustrates 
the nature of the man who was too great to bear mal. 
ice: 


| 


| In order to make the history of this appointment 
complete in all its meanings and bearings, it will be 
| necessary to go back to the year 1858, when Abraham 
| Lincoln was practising law in Springfield, Ill., and Ed- 
win M. Stanton was at the head of his profession in 
| Cincinnati. 

The celebrated McCormick’s reaper and mower case 
was before the United States Court in Cincinnati. Stan- 
| ton was retained as the counsel-in-chief in the case for 
| McCormick, with T. D. Lincoln, of Cincinnati, and 

Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois—Lincoln having been 
| McCormick’s attorney in Chicago. 
|. When Lincoln arrived in Cincinnati to attend the trial 
| he called upon Stanton, who treated him in so rude and 
| 80 impolite a manner that he went to Mr. McCormick 
and informed him that he should have to withdraw as 
counsel in the case, stating his reason therefor. _ 

McCormick begged him to remain, and went to Stan- 
ton to talk about the matter. Lincoln was ina room 
adjoining where their conversation occurred, and with 
his own ears heard Stanton say that he “‘could not as- 
sociate with such a gawky, long-armed ape as that; if 
he could not have aman who was a gentleman in ap- 
pearance, he would himself abandon the case.”” 

When McCormick returned to Lincoln the latter re- 
funded him his $500 retainer’s fee, peremptorily de- 
clining to keep it, and returned to Illinois. 

After this event Mr. Lincoln never met Stanton till 
events brought them together. 

When Mason and Slidell, as commissioners of the 
Confederacy to England, were captured (8th of Novem- 
ber, 1861) on the English mail-vessel 7rent, there was 

at exultation among loyal people, in which Lincoln, 

hase, Blair, Sumner and the rest shared. 

But Mr. Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, shook 
his head and expressed fears of grave complications 
with England. All remember the signal danger that 
the Government escaped through Mr. Seward’s diplo- 
macy. 

By December, Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet were in 4 
state of alarm because of the danger of a war with 
England. 

Mr. Chase one day came to the President and told 
him that Edwin M. Stanton had talked with him on the 
subject of the troubles with Great Britain, and had ex- 

ressed the opinion that the action of the American 
Goverussent in arresting Mason and Slidell was right 
and could be sustained by international law. 

The President told Mr. Chase that Mr. Stanton did 
not like him and had treated him rudely on one occa- 
sion, but that if Mr. Chase thought Mr. Stanton would 
meet him, he would be glad to have him do so, and give 
his views on the subject. 

In an hour Mr. Chase had Mr. Stanton in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s presence. Mr. Lincoln expressed his gratifica- 
tion of hearing of Mr. Stanton’s views, and asked him 
to repeat them to himeelf. 

Mr. Stanton proceeded to a discussion of the case 
and the laws bearing thereon, Mr. Lincoln listening at- 
tentively. Mr. Lincoln expressed his thanks and asked 
Mr. Stanton to = his opinions in writing, which he 
promised to do by ten o’clock next morning. 

The opinion was brought at the appointed time. Mr. 
Lincoln read it and filed it, and then said,— 

“Mr. Stanton, this is a time of war, and you are as 
much interested in sustaining the Government as my- 
self or any other man. This is no time to consider 
party issues. The life of the nation is in danger. I 
cook te best counsellors around me. 

“T have every confidence in your judgment, and have 
concluded to ask you to become one of my counsellors. 
The office of Secretary of War will be vacant, and I 
want you to accept the portfolio. Will you do it?” 

Stanton was amazed, and said, ‘“Why, Mr. President, 
you take me by surprise! This is an embarrassing 

uestion. But te you will give me a day or two to con- 
sider, I will give you an answer.” 

The next day but one he called on the President and 
signified his intention to accept. On the 13th day of 
——e 1862, the portfolio of Secretary of War was 
placed in his hands. 


| 
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AN ELEPHANT’S GRATITUDE. 


An anecdote of “Lizzie,” a female elephant belong- 
ing to an English menagerie, shows the elephantine na- 
ture endowed with memory and an active sense of grat- 
itude for past kindnesses : 


In 1874, Wombwell’s menagerie visited Tenbury, in 
Gloucestershire, and on that occasion the female ele- 
phant, Lizzie by name, drank a —_ uantity of cold 
water when heatéd after a long walk, the animal, as a 
consequence, being attacked with severe internal 
spasms. 

A local chemist, a Mr. Turley, being called in as 
medical adviser, succeeded in relieving the elephant’s 

ain, the tr t including the lication of a very 
large blister to the side. 

The menagerie in due course went its way, but in May, 
1879, it again visited Tenbury, and as Mr. Turley stood 
Sg ey ee 

own the street, the elephant si out 0} e 
ranks, crossed from one side 7 the aun to the other, 
and having advanced to Mr. Turley, placed her trunk 
round his hand, and held it firmly, at the same time 
making, as Mr. Turley informs me, a peculiar grunting 
noise, as if by way of welcome, 

Thus it was clear that after an interval of five years 
Lizzie had recognized an old friend in Mr. Turley, and 
that, moreover, she remembered him with a sense of 
gratitude for his successful endeavors to relieve the 
pain from which she had suffered. 

At night Mr. Turley visited the menagerie, when the 
elephant again made every demonstration of joy and 
embraced him with hertrunk. She drew Mr. Turley’s 





YP 








attention particularly to the side whereon the blister 
had been applied, thus showing that all the circumstan- 
ces of five years 

Observing that 





vious were 


1881, the sonagarte bad agai vist 











| 
full of generous sentiment, ‘Would that the orator’s 





ed Tenbury, I wrote to Mr. Turley inquiring if ‘Liz- 
zie”’ had again recognized her old friend. That gentle- 
man replied, his letter bearing date May, 1881, that she 
had again recognized him, beginning to trumpet when- 
ever she beheld Mr. Turley among the spectators in the 
menagerie. 

On his 8: ing to his patient, she placed her trunk 
round his legs and lifted him from the ground, but in 
the gentlest manner possible. On Mr. Turley proceed- 
ing to examine one of her hind legs which had been 
under treat t, the eleph kept holding one of her 
fore legs toward him in such a fashion as to draw his 
attention to the limb. 

As Mr. Turley, however, had had no concern with 
the fore leg, he was puzzled to account for the animal’s 
movement; but the keeper = that the fore leg 
in question had been treated by a veterinary surgeon 
for an injury. and thut the latter had used his lancet to 








afford relie 

The elephant was irritated by the operation, and ex- 
pressed her resentment on again seeing the veterinary 
practitioner by striking at him with her trunk. 

The act of calling Mr. Turley’s attention to the fore 
leg was simply an expression of admiration for the gen- 
tler treatment to which he had subjected his patient, the 
— medical treatment contrasting apparently with 
the rougher surgical measure to which the fore leg had 
been subjected.— Belgravia. 





——+@>——____ ——_ 
For the Companion. 


BENEATH THE SHEET. 
In cold, stern lines from head to feet, 
Some strange thing lies beneath the sheet; 
I knew it wella = ago, 
And now ’tis what I do not know. 
But yesterday all loveliness 
From dimpled feet to silken tress; 
The beauty and the grace are there, 
The life, soul, spirit, that is—where? 
Go out into the sunshine bright 
And gather roses red and white; 
Great leaf-bound roses warm and sweet, 
And lay them on that stony sheet. 
And they will fade and fall apart 
And leave alone the golden heart; 
The golden heart and thorny stem, 
The coldness cannot injure them. 
But ah, the petals! they will lie 
With their sweet-scented soul thrown by; 
Gone—somewhere—and beneath the sheet 
Lies this—closed eyes and pallid feet. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


——_____4@p—__ 


ENTRANCED. 

Both the musical education of the German people 
and power of a great pianist to charm are illustrated by 
the following anecdote of Chopin, with whose compo- 
sitions many of our readers are doubtless familiar : 


On one occasion, when he had been travelling for 
several days in the slow fashion of German diligences, 
he was delighted and surprised on stopping at a small 
post-house, to discover a grand piano-forte in one of 
the rooms, and still more surprised to find it in tune— 
—_ probably to the musical taste of the postmaster’s 

family. 

He sat down instantly and began to improvise in his 
peculiarly happy manner; one by one the travellers 
were attracted by the unwonted sweet sounds, one of 
them even letting his beloved pipe go out in his ecstasy. 

The postmaster, his wife and his two daughters joined 
the group of listeners. Unmindful of his audience, of 
the journey, the lapse of time, and everything but the 
music, Chopin continued to play and his companions to 
listen in rapt attention, when they were suddenly roused 
by astentorian voice which made the windows rattle, 
calling out, “The horses are ready, gentlemen!” 

The postmaster roared out an anathema against the 
disturber—the postilion—and the passengers cast angry 
glances at him. Chopin started from his seat, but was 
instantly surrounded by his audience, who entrceated 
him to continue. 

“But we have been here some time,” said Chopin, 
consulting his watch, ‘and are due in Posen already.” 
“Stay and play, noble young artist,” cried the post- 
master; “I will give you courier’s horses if you will 
remain a little longer.”” ‘Do be persuaded,” began the 
postmastei’s wife, almost threatening the artist with an 
embrace. 

What could he do but resume his place at the instru- 
ment? When at last he paused, the servant appeared 
with refreshments; the host’s daughter served the 
artist first, then the travellers; then the postmaster 
—— a cheer for the musician, in which all joined. 

women in their gratitude filled the ca pock- 
ets with the best eatables and wine the house contained, 
and when at last the artist rose to go his gigantic host 
seized him in his arms and bore him to the carriage! 

Long years afterward Chopin would recall this little 
incident with pleasure, and declare that the plaudits of 
the press had never given him more delight than the 
ee of these simple music-loving Germans.—Good 

2. 
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LEGAL TENDER. 

Gold, silver, copper and paper are not the only things 
that have been used as “legal tender.” Wampum, 
bear-skins, cotton, oxen, sheep, have all been employed 
as “money.” The funny man of Texas Siftings tells 
a good story of an incident that occurred in the South, 
where still another article is made to do service in lack 
of real money. The writer and a friend were making 
a journey on horseback, and the “doctor” determined 
to sell his pony and buy a better one. They were told 
of a certain planter who wanted to buy a pony: 


We rode over to see the sugar planter, and found him 
in the field. The doctor exhibited the pony, and told 
of the good qualities of his steed. He (the pony) was 
so gentle that a child could give him oats; so fast that 
only a long-winded man could ride him; and he was 
incapable of fatigue, and was possessed of extraordi- 
nary staying powers (he woul oy all day at a hay- 
stack without showing the least fatigue). lanter 
took the saddle off the pony, and looked at his back to 
see if the customary sore was there. Being evidently 
satisfied, he offe' the doctor twenty dollars for him. 

“He is a gift from my r old uncle,” said the doc- 
tor, “and, knowing his worth as I do, I would not sell 
him at any price but that I am compelled to take the 
train to-morrow, that I may get home in time for my 
uncle’s funeral. You may have him, however, for 
forty dollars.” 

“More than he is worth,” said the planter; “but I 
like his looks, and if you’!l throw in the saddle and the 
bridle, 1'll give you forty.” 

“You can have him on those terms,” said the doctor. 

“All right; just lead him around and hitch him at the 
gate—but recollect you must furnish your own bar- 





rels. 

Peat Why, what have I got to do with bar. 
rels?”” 

“You didn't expect to get forty dollars for that pon 
without furnishing the barrels, did ew -e — 

‘‘What do you want barrels furnished for?” replied 
the doctor. 

“Well, now, that beats anything! Don’t you know 
that sorghum molasses is legal tender here? If you 
pes my to trade, that’s the kind of currency you’ll have to 

e. ” 


“Well, T’ll—get up,” said the doctor, and, puttin 
spurs to his forty dollars’ worth of molasses, Ye ot 
loped out of the field and I followed. 
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CHANGED THEIR MINDS. 

A certain London publishing house discerned marks 
of genius in Dickens’ early sketches, and asked him to 
write a serial for them. As the best humorous subject 
they could think of, they suggested the adventures of a 








party of city cockneys who seek pleasure in the coun- 
try. We all know how delightfully Dickens elaborated 
the idea in the “Pickwick Papers.” A writer in one of 
the Boston papers, whose powers of exaggeration al- 
most equal Dickens’s, tells an amusing story of how 
Brown from the country, and Jones from the city, passed 
the Fourth of July: 


Farmer Brown and his family rose early on the 
morning of the Fourth, for they were going into Bos- 
ton to “‘celebrate.” Before their eyes floated visions of 
red pop-corn, and pink lemonade, and twenty-five-cent 
balloons, and Purch and Judy shows, and numberless 
other delights. By sunrise they were jogging towards 
the city. 

On their way they met Jones, a book-keeper in the 
city, who, with his family, was trudging out to the 
country. They, too, were expecting a delightful day. 
They would wade through the ‘“‘purling brooks,” and 
“pluck the gay flowers,”’ and eat their luncheon ‘‘be- 
neath a sp ing oak,” and listen to the “warbling of 
the birds.” 

When the two families sought their homes at night, 
what stories —_ might have told! The farmer’s fam- 
ily were half-sick from the stuff they had swallowed; 
the heat had been terrific; their feet had been trampled 
on; one of the little boys had ruined his balloon by us- 
ing it for a cushion to sit on; and they were all covered 
with dust. 

Jones and his family had, in turn, tumbled into 
brooks and been drenched; been horrified by bugs 
crawling down their backs; slipped in muddy pastures ; 
torn themselves on blackberry-vines; and been stung 


| by hornets. 


And both families decided that they would have 
doue better to stay quietly at home. It may be confi- 
dently predicted, however, that next year they will re- 
peat this year’s experiences without any variation. 


————_+or-—__ 


A HOPELESS CASE. 

Lawyers are popularly supposed to spend a large 
portion of their time in “worrying” witnesses. But 
not unfrequently the annoyance and delay come from 
the witnesses themselves. An amusing instance of this 
comes from Paris, where a witness was called to testify 


in regard to a street fight: 


Lawyer: “Tell us what you know.” 
Witness (who did not understand): ‘What's that 


| you say ?”’ 


“Tell us what you know.” 
“What I know?” 


“Yes! What did you see?” 
we’ I—saw them fight!” 
“Well, we know that already. But which struck the 


first blow?” 
“The first blow?” 
“Yes, wasn’t you there at 
scene?” 
o Yes.” 
‘*Where did it take place?” 
“Where? On the street.” 
“What were you doing there?” 
“T was passing there.” 
“At the moment of the trouble, or before?” 
“Before.”’ 
“Now, how did it begin?” 
“Oh, I see what you want. It began by their begin- 
ning to fight, and then I stopped.” 
“ n ? 


the beginning of the 


“Till it was over.” 

“How long was that?” 

“Oh,—four hours.” 

“And you watched them all the time. What did you 


“T saw them fight.” 

“But which struck first?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t notice.” 

“But what were you doing?” 

“Thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“‘Why have you come here?” 

“Me? Qh, they told me if I would come here for a 
witness, I would get forty sous. So I came.’ 

“Well, you have earned it! You may stand down. 
You’re a hopeless case!’ 


ee 
NOT A DOCTOR SHOP. 
Abbreviation may be “the soul of wit,” but too se- 
vere economy of words and letters implies less wit in 
the writer than it will probably provoke in the reader: 


Old Bill McGammon, who keeps a grocery store in 
the suburbs of Austin, is one of the closest men in the 
State of Texas, and abbreviates his words in writing. 
He abbreviates the names on the drawers and boxes of 
the contents, in his grocery, instead of painting the 
names in full. For instance, he painted on the sugar- 
barrel “Br. Sugar,” for brown sugar, and so on. 

Last Tuesday, a feeble-looking stranger dropped into 
Bill McGammon’s store and after looking around, 
asked,— 

“Ts Dr. Prunes in?” 

Old McGammon stared, and said he reckoned not. 

“Is Dr. Codfish in, then?” asked the stranger. 

“No, he is not,” said old McGammon, emphatically. 

“Then tell Dr. Cherries I would like to see him, if he 
is at leisure.” 

“You get out of here. I believe you have escaped 
from the lunatic asylum. This aint no medicine col- 
lege, this is a grocery,’’ retorted old McGammon, get- 
ting red in the face. 

“If this is a grocery, then you had better carry back 
them doctor’s signs to where you stole them from,” 
responded the stranger, strolling out. 

Id McGammon looked where the stranger had 
pointed, and for the first time noticed the result of his 
abbreviating the word “Dried” into “Dr.,” for on the 
drawers he read, in large letters: Dr. Prunes, Dr. 
Peaches, Dr. Codfish, Dr. Cherries, Dr. Peas, Dr. Ap- 
ples, Dr. Beef.— Texas Siftings. 
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IN A HURRY. 

Gen. Harney was a very dignified man, and was 
punctilious in regard to all matters of drill and etiquette. 
One evening, when in camp at Camp Verde, in Texas, 
just before dress parade, he found he had forgotten his 
handkerchief, and told an orderly to hurry back to his 
quarters and get it. 





The bert touched his cap and started for the quar- 
ters, several hundred yards distant. After he had pro- 
a short dist I bering that there was no 


time to lose, he broke into a trot. 

“See that scoundrel running as if the Indians were 
after him. If there is anything I hate, it is to sce a sol- 
dier — instead of marching properly. Here, my 
man,” continued Harney to another soldier, “‘go after 
that feliow, and tell him I say to walk.” 

The second soldier sta after the first, but as the 
first one kept on running, the second one saw his only 
chance to deliver message was to hurry up, so he, 
too, broke into a run. 

“Here, sergeant, 2 after that man and tell him if he 
don’t stop running, I’ll hang him up by the thumbs.” 

The sergeant started out in a brisk walk, but as his 

redecessor had a good start, he, too, began to run as 
as he could. 

“Tf all three of the scoundrels aint running like jack 
rabbits!” ejaculated Harney. “I’ll show *em,” and 
tucking his sword under his arm, he started in pursuit 
as fast as he could run, but suddenly remembering his 
dignity he came to a halt, and walked stiffly and slowly 
_— place where the dress parade was to come 
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“WHO was the meekest man?” asked a Sunday- 


- “Moses.” ‘Very well; who was the 
meekest woman?” “Never was apy.” 











AUG. 3, 1882. 























For the Companion. 
TEASING TROTTY. 
A TRUE LITTLE STORY. 
Trotty sits in the doorway 
Sunning his bare, brown feet— 
Teasing his patient mamma 
For something to do—or eat. 


Then, when you see a butterfly or moth, steal 
softly up to him, put the net over him, and give 
it a twist so that he cannot fly away. 

You must not be disappointed, and pout, and 
say that there is no fun in catching butterflies, 
and you will never try to get one again, even if 
you lose three or four just when you think that 
you have them. 

Keep on trying, and in a week or two you will 
have the beginning of a good collection. 

“But what shall we do with our butterflies and 
moths, after we have caught them ?” 

Something that seems cruel, but is not, for in- 
sects cannot feel pain as we can. Squeeze their 
bodies, not their wings, near the head, between 
your thumb and forefinger while you count a hun- 
dred. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








For Trotty is always fretting 
For this thing, or else for that. 
Once he howled for the shiny moon, 
And once for a sky-blue cat. 


One day he teased his mamma, 
Until she had weary grown, 

For a brown mustache like papa’s 
‘To wear for his very own. 

And never a word of reason 
Would do him one bit of good; 
Over the room his playthings flew, 
And have a mustache he would. 





With a gentle hint to papa ' 
One soon appeared to view, 
And they stuck it on while Trotty slept, 
With a little of Spaulding’s glue. 
When Trotty awoke in the morning 
He was pleased as he could be. 
He strutted before the looking-glass, 
Laughing aloud in glee. 


Away he ran to the neighbors, 
Too hurried to think of clothes; 
Just in his long white night-gown, 
To show his mustache he gocs. 
Of course he tripped and tumbled, 
And his poor little nose—it bled, 
And he had to go to the table 
With a bump on his curly head. 
And alas! while eating breakfast 
The cream to the hair would stick. 
Milk and mustache together, 
Oh my, but it made him sick. 
Then one of the corners loosened 
(As the glue grew warm and thin), 
Hanging across his rosy mouth, 
Down to his dimpled chin. 
Dear—dear, such an awful pulling 
It made on his baby face, 
No matter how much poor Trotty 
Kept pushing it back in place. 
Ever a-slipping and falling 
Over his lips again, 
I wonder not at his sudden squall 
Of utter disgust and pain. 
Ashamed—in the window curtains 
To hide he made a dash, 
When a dreadful boy in passing, 
Cried out, “Hello! mustache”— 
Then Trotty could bear no longer, 
But said, ‘‘Dear mamma, please, 
If you will take this off of me, 
I never again will tease.” 
Perhaps you can guess the finish, 
And the way such stories end, 
When bad little boys are sorry, 
And fly to their sweetest friend. 
But should he forget bis promise, 
As he may be apt to do, 
I thiuk she’ll run for the brown mustache 
And bottle of Spaulding’s glue. 
Mrs. Juuia M. Dana. 
——__+@>—____—- 
For the Companion. 


WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER. 
Vv. 
Collecting Butterflies and Moths. 

In the first place, what is the difference between 
a butterfly and a moth? ‘Moths,” you say, “are 
little gray millers that fly around lamps and get 
burned, and butterflies have beautiful wings and 
are big.” 

My dear children, some moths are larger than 
any butterfly that you ever saw, and their wings 
are as beautiful and more delicate than butter- 
flies. 

The reason why you do not see them oftener is 
that they like to fly when you are asleep. 

Sometimes you can find one of them in the day- 
time, but almost always, if you wish to catch 
them, you must watch at twilight, or set a trap. 

“A trap, doesn’t it break their pretty wings ?” 

Not at all. If you try to catch moths, set a lit- 
tle lantern out-of-doors near a cup of molasses,— 
not syrup, but strong-smelling molasses,—and 
watch for moths some summer evening, if your 
mother will let you sit up till nine o’clock as a 
great treat. 

They will see the light, and come to get the mo- 
lasses. Then have your net ready for them. 

“But where are we to get the net ?” 

Make it, by all means. If you buy one, you 


will have to pay from one to three dollars for the 


frame. 


Some boys and girls fasten a wire to an old um- 


brella-handle for their butterfly net. 


That is good, but you can make one still more 
easily, and can get another just like it when it is 


worn out. 


First, cut a long willow twig, and bend one end 
Fasten it with a 
Stout piece of twine, and then, if you are good at 
sewing, make a bag of white mosquito netting and 
fasten it around the bent part of the willow twig. 


into a circle about a foot wide. 


If you touch their wings, you will find your fin- 
gers all covered with dust, that is really little 
scales. 

When you are older you will learn how to give 
your insects a drop of ether, that will put them to 
sleep. Perhaps your older brother or sister will 
use it for you, but you must not handle it for a 
year or two yet. 

After the butterfly is dead, carefully put a pin 
through his body, and then into a cork, and spread 
out his wings with little strips of card fastened by 
pins to the board on which he is laid. 





seem dead. 


hard word—chrysalides, on bushes and trees or 
fences. 


them till butterflies and moths come out of them. 


that you catch. 


Hunters,” you will learn a great deal about the 
moths and butterflies that you see. 
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If you put the pins through the card just outside 
the wings, and then lay the other end of the card 
upon them, you can spread them very well. 

You may cateh a large moth in the evening, and 
if you look at him and the butterfly together, you 
will see that they are different. 

In the first place their bodies are unlike. Which 
is larger than the other? 


Then the wings are different in shape. Which 
has the longer hind wings ? 
The feelers, too, are different. Which insects 


have knobs on the ends, and which have branches 
on both sides ? 

Another way of collecting insects is by putting 
caterpillars and the ‘eaves on which you find them 
into a box, with netting over the top, and letting 
them spin cocoons, or grow hard and dry and 


Sometimes you can find cocoons, or—a long, 





You will soon learn to know them and keep 


If you can get a book called “The Butterfly 


You will need a nice pasteboard box for those 
c. M. H. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF A CENT. 
It bought a stick of candy, 
It bought a postage-stamp, 
It helped to buy an orange, 
*T was given to a tramp. 


It bought a baker’s biscuit, 
It bought a china doll, 

It bought a paper windmill, 
It bought a pretty ball. 


It bought a rosy apple, 
It bought a yellow pear, 

It tried to buy a whistle, 
But whistles were too dear. 


*T was dropped in Willie’s ‘‘nest-egg,” 
With more than fifty more, 

And when the egg was broken, 
They came to sixty-four. 


There sat upon the door-step 
A thinker, thinking hard, 
While counting o’er his riches,— 
A cow came in the yard. 


He started up in terror, 
That cent rolled far away, 
And fell into the cistern, 
And there it lies to-day. 
Kats LAWRENCE. 





For the Companion, 
GERTIE’S VISIT. 

“Come and see me, little girl,” said Miss Pitch- 
er to Gertie. 

Miss Pitcher was calling on Gertie’s mamma, 
who had lately moved into the pretty village where 
Miss Pitcher had lived all her life. She was a lit- 
tle woman, all dressed in gray, with gray eyes 
and gray hair—everything to match. 

“Yes’m,” said Gertie, “I will.” 

She didn’t forget her promise when Miss Pitcher 
had said “‘Good-afternoon,” and gone away. She 
wanted to go next morning, early. 

“She’s such a nice woman,” said she; “and just 
as cunning! And she’s got a cherry-tree, and the 
cherries are ripe. She said so.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go to-day,” said mamma. “It 
isn’t polite to return a call so soon.” 

But in two or three days Gertie went, dressed 
in a spic-and-span new dress. 


She knew Miss Pitcher’s house. It was a little 





French gray cottage at the foot of the street, with 


a cherry-tree behind it. She opened the gate and 
went up the walk; but just as she was going to 
ring the bell somebody called out, cross as cross 
could be,— 

“Go ’way, little girl! I don’t like children!” 

“Oh dear!” thought Gertie, “when she aaked 
me tocome!” And she stood still a minute on the 
doorstep, with burning cheeks and tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. She couldn’t sce anybody, though 
she looked; but there was an open window almost 
covered up with vines. 

“Go ’way, little girl!” and this time Gertie 
knew the voice came from the window. She turned 
away. 

“J don’t care,” said she, choking back the cry. 
“T won’t—I won’t come again, if she asks me a 
hundred times!” 

But before she reached the gate, the door she 
had left behind opened. 

“Where are you going, dear?” asked Miss 
Pitcher; and her voice wasn’t a bit like the other. 
What could it mean? 

“You—you told me to go away,” hesitated Ger- 
tie. 

“I? oh no, dear; it must have been my Polly,” 
said Miss Pitcher. ‘Come right back. The cher- 
ries are just ripe enough.” 

Of course Gertie went back. And it was Miss 
Pitcher’s parrot that had spoken to her, really, 
from his cage in the window,—a big parrot, and 
gray, too. 

“She’ll talk as plain as I can,” said Miss Pitch- 
er, taking off Gertie’s things. “Sometimes I al- 
most think she’s human. I hope you'll be good 
friends, dear.” 

But Gertie didn’t think they ever could be; be- 
cause Polly didn’t like children, you know, and 
had told her so. But what with cunning Miss 
Pitcher, and the cherries, and dinner for two on 
the porch, it was a very nice visit after all. 

A. C. 
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A LITTLE city boy, while visiting in the country, 
saw a lady who had just been churning, taking 
the butter from the churn. He gazed intently, 
and then asked, “What is that?” “Why, it’s 
butter, Jimmie,” answered the lady. “Butter,” 
he exclaimed in a surprised manner, “what did 
you put it in the milk for ?” 





Tue first steel pen was made in 1830, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
AUTHORS. 


The'writers referred to have all the same first nathe, 
Read in one line of the figure, from left to right, aname 
familiar to booksellers and to many readers—‘‘a voice 
out of the far-off middle ages.’” Died July 25, 1471. 

A poet who died of want; an author of popular books 
for youth; a lyric poet; a poet who attained ‘‘an im- 
mortality of quotation ;” a historian; a writer of hymns 
and of music; a philosopher who did not believe in 
American institutions; a chaplain to the merry mon- 
arch; a statesman who had more genius for writing 
than for speech-niaking; an eminent clergyman; a po- 
litical writer whose signature was ‘‘Common-Sense;” 
an essayist who wrote under the inspiration of stimu. 
lants; a popular magazine writer. WESTBROOK. 


2. 
OUR Boys. 

Select one letter from cach name in the first column, 
and add them together, to make what many of our boys 
are; do so with the second, and make what our boys 
are now enjoying; do so with the third, and find what 
our boys are fond of. 


THOMAS IVAN JOSEPH 
ISAAC ADAM WALTER 
HENRY CHARLES RICHARD 
HUGO JAMES MILLARD 
GILES THEODORE MOSES 
HIRAM SIMON SILAS 
ROLAND OLIVER EDWIN 
SAMUEL JOHN ROGER 
3. 
ADDITIONS. 


Add the third and fourth letters of the first word, 
whose definition is given below, to those of the third 
and fourth letters of all the other words, except the last; 
and of this last, add the third letter to form the name of 
a celebrated German author—‘*The Children’s Favor- 
ite’’-—who died on Aug. 4, 1875. 

1, A feminine name. 

2, A Roman magistrate. 

3, An instrument belonging to a ship. 
To laugh at in scorn. 
Reposed. 
Temptations. 
Decorated. 
8. Frank. 
9, Reluctant. 
10, To abandon. 
11, Suggestions. 


4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 


DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
ACROSTICS. 


Find in the following lines two acrostics—one primal, 
the other central. One is a character, the other a place 
in one of Longfellow’s poems. 

Now the glee of Minnehaha 

O’er the stillness of Charles River, 
Village Blacksmith, Psalm of Life, 
And the musing Spanish Student, 
Sounds no Voices of the Night. 
Changed is all. On My Cathedral, 
On the Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Thought is Weariness; till gladly 

I sit down in Resignation, 

And enjoy Three Friends of Mine. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


In the course of my travels I started one day to visit 
the ancient city of 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, wondering whether I 
should find many traces of its former grandeur. At the 
station there was no 1-2-3to convey me thither, so I 
hired a 1-2-3-4, attached to a singular-looking beast, with 
a dwarfish man to drive. On arriving, I wished first of 
all to visit some works of 2-3-4, so I accosted the first 
person I met, who looked like a veritable old 5-6-7, and 
to judge from her seeming 6-7-8 she might have lived 
there a hundred years. But she proved a competent 
guide, and helped me to spend the day most agreeably. 


6. 
MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


Each sentence contains, hidden, the name of a god or 
goddess; and also the place or thing over which they 
presided. 

i, a respite from the horrors of war was welcomed 

a 


y all. 

2, The panther stealthily crossed the fields and creat- 
ed much consternation among the herds. 

3, I rise to my feet in astonishment, as I behold the 
beautiful rainbow. 

4, Martha, liable to turn everything into the burlesque, 
gave a most laughable report of the grave professor's 
lecture. 

5, The mischief was done, and justice was meted out 
to the offenders. 

6, Rumors of his death reached us, but they proved 
to be untrue. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, RaGitungG 
Orm™mouLuvU 
BENouNyg| 
EnTtarlh 
S EQUEL 
Po?tat®O 
INTENT 
Rows « & 
RETURN 
mSs.rirvee rn 
EnvtiesED 


ROBESPIERRE—GUILLOTINED. 
2. Keep, felon, last, beams, cot, sleeper, spot, rest, 
dark, board, page, flebt, age, Walcs, Mnocent, more, 
rose, ring, wore, home, sec, 


3. FEAST 
ENTER 
ATONE 
8 EN 8 E 
TREES 


4. Uneven—Prate, owlets, thorn, Easter, need, tears, 
apt, throe, Eta, strives—Potentates. Even—Taper, 
Elstow, North, Teresa, Eden, aster, pat, other, tem, 
stivers—Ten teapots. 

5. Ivan{Hoe, 
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The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your hame 
on your paper can be changed. 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin or 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Lettersto Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
EMBOLISM OF THE BRAIN. 

Embolism is one of the causes of sudden death. Em- 
bolism is the stoppage of a small artery by a bit of for- 
eign substance brought to it in the blood. It thus dif- 
fera from thrombosis, which is the plugging of a vessel 
by the blood’s clotting at the spot. A particle of the 
clot being broken off and borne to the artery ob- 
structs it and thus causes an embolism. 

Any part of the body may be its seat, but especially 
the kidneys, spleen and brain. If the particles are 
large, they will lodge in larger arteries, in which case 
the difficulty will be overcome by the blood’s passing 
round the obstruction through anastomosing branches, 
as branches by means of which the vessels connect with 
each other are called. When very small, they are apt 
to be carried to terminal branches where there is no 
anastomosis. 

The artery beyond the obstruction, and the neighbor- 
ing parts of the brain substance, being deprived of 
fresh blood, decay and a destructive softening is liable 
to take place from the inflammation that may follow. 

The foreign particles may be fatty granules from pus, 
or from the marrow of broken bones, or matter from 
cancers, tubercles and gangrene, or from thrombi due 
to a fatty degeneration of the arteries. But their most 
frequent source is the fibrine deposited within the heart 
and on its valves when inflamed. 

The symptoms so much resemble those of apoplexy 
that it is often difficult to distinguish between them. 
That singular affection in which the person, though re- 
taining his intelligence, is unable to connect words and | 
things correctly, is generally due to embolisin—though 
sometimes apoplexy causes it. This has enabled recent 
investigators to locate the speech centre. 

It is most common from the age of twenty to forty. 
An attack may be precipitated by mental excitement 
and especially by undue physical exertion. 





-——_—* - 


PAID. 
Conductors seem to be ‘“‘game”’ for all sorts of tricks 
and dodges to evade fares,—and they need a quicker 
wit to meet them than this one had: 


He mounted on one of the Jersey City and Bengen 
Slow Transit cars and tendered the conductor a trade 
dollar which had been punched and the hole filled with 
tin foil. 

The conductor looked at the coin a moment, and then, 
passing it back, said he could not receive that kind of 
money. It happened, however, that it was all the pas- 
senger had. 

“If I take it,” said the conductor, “I will have to 
charge you fifteen cents for that hole.” 

“Charge what you please,” answered the passenger; 
“T’m ina hurry and can’t stop to argue about it.” 

The conductor handed the man cighty cents in 
change. The passenger counted it over, gazed at the 
man, then at the — and said softly, ‘Haven't ye 
made a mistake in the change? Didn’t 1 give yea dol- 
lar?” 

“Yes, but I had to charge you fifteen cents for the 
hole in it.’’ 

“That's all right. I’ve paid for the hole, haven’t 

o» 


“ Yea.” 
“Well, then I want that hole. 
give me fifteen cents.” 
Incidents almost as absurd as this occur daily on the 
horse-cars, and the conductors need tact and a good 
disposition. 


Give me that hole, or 


—— 


FIFTEEN INCHES FROM DEATH. 
The rattlesnake is the most chivalrous of reptiles. 
He always gives warning before he “strikes.” An 


turn my head; and there, on a level with my face, not 
fifteen inches off, lay coiled on a protruding slab of 
rock a moderate-sized snake, her head raised and 
“forked lightning’’ playing. 

I instantly ducked my head, and threw myself to one 

side; and the snake, who at that moment struck, over- 
shot the mark. 
I lost my foothold and rolled down the entire cliff. 
The height, some fifty yards, was suflicient to land me 
at the bottom a sorely bruised being, “feeling funny- 
bones all over.” 


i 
MUMMIES AS BRIC-A-BRAC. 

It is estimated that the number of bodies embalmed 
from B. C. 2,000, when mummification is supposed to 
have been first practised, to A. D. 700, when it ceased, 
amounts to 420,000,000. Some Egyptologists, who ex- 
tend the beginning of the art to a much earlier date, es- 
timate the number of mummies at 731,000,000. A writer 
in Harper's Magazine shows how productive these 
mummies are to the modern Egyptians: 


The modern traveller is not content to collect merely 
beads and funereal statuettes and such small game. He 
must bring home an ancient Egyptian. The amount of 
business done of late years in this grim kind of bric-a- 
brac has been very considerable. 

Mummies, however, are expensive hobbies, only to 
be indulged in by the wealthy. Frorm £60 to £100 was 
at that time the average price of a full-sized specimen, 
while from £10 to £12 was asked for a baby. 

The purchaser of the Pinotem papyrus paid £400 for 
his bargain, and it may be assumed that a royal mum- 
my from the same source would have cost at least 
double that sum. 

That Rameses Il. was, as lately as 1880, actually of- 
fered for sale to a wealthy American (who did not, 
however, believe in the genuineness of the article as re- 
ported, and declined to deal,) is a fact for which I have 
the authority of one of that traveller’s companions. 
But the ordinary mummy sold to the ordinary tour- 
ist is of quite another class. He belonged in his day to 
the lesser nobility; that is to say, he was an architect, 
a sacred scribe, a civil or military official. 

Such mummies, ranging chiefly from the twenty-first 
to the twenty-sixth dynasties, form the staple of Theban | 
trade. 

As for the Theban fellah, mummy-hunting is his 
hereditary vocation. He passes his life in digging, find- 
ing, hiding and selling; his home is an empty sepul- 
chre; his shirt is made of mummy cloth; his children’s 
playthings and his wife’s ornaments are spoils of the 
dead. 

His forefathers have subsisted for generations by this 
equivocal industry, and his descendants will subsist by 
it for who shall say how many generations to come? 


—_——_—_¢—_—__. 


STILL DISSATISFIED. 
Some people seem to make it a rule never to speak 
well of Providence anyhow. They have the worst of 
it, for Providence doesn’t need their praise. 


A well-known Illinois farmer was in Chicago on 
business the other day, when an acquaintance took oc- 
casion to ask,— 

“Well, Farmer Jones, is the wheat all right this 
spring?” 

“*Y-e-s, purty fair,” was the grudging reply. 

“Good show for fruit?” 

“Wal, I guess so.” 

‘Sell all your potatoes at a big price?” 

“Purty big, but I didn’t have many.” 

“Had any too much rain in your section?” 

“Guess not.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see as you have anything to com- 
plain of. I think you ought to feel like a young colt.” 

“Well, I suppose things look a little bright, just a 
littke—but I don’t see any occasion for shouting. Fact 
is, twenty-one of my ewes had single lambs when they 
might as well have had twins, and I don’t look for 
much of a price on wood this summer.” 


—— 


A DRUGGIST’S CURIOSITIES. 

The clerk of a well-known drug-store keeps in a little 
book, which he calls ““Crumbs of Comfort,” a list of the 
amusing requests that have been made of him since he 
entered the store. He has received written applications 
for: 


1 bot Perry Davisis Pane Kill her. 

10 cents worth cast steel soap. 

hils heir die Black. ’ 

10 cente worth Ari Parick (paregoric). 

5 cents Shoemakers Ginger (Jamaica ginger). 

10 cents worth of wine of corcecum with a few spots 
of Iodine of Patassium. 

2 ounces of hickery pickery (hiera picra). 

A bottle of Wood’s Susan Syrup. 

5 cents worth of Erryroot for childers food. i 

Strychtina (stratena). 

Bottul of noyerdont for the teeth (Sozodont). 

5 cents worth of honney and borrax for child’s soar 
mouf. 

Send one jil of jin. 

10 cents worth of stickum for the year. 

5 cents worth of padygoric. 


——_——_—_—_— 


OUGHT TO GET RICH. 
The “‘stranger’s”’ reasoning was a little lame here, but 
got off with a rush of words and figures, it might easily 
confound a match-peddler. 


A stranger, who seemed to be from Connecticut, was 
strolling through Battery Park the other day, when he 
was accosted by a match-pedler, and asked to make a 
purchase. 

“No, thankee, I don’t smoke, chew, play carde or 
drink whiskey, and I don’t need them,” was the reply. 

“I am very poor,”’ pleaded the match-man. 

“Ah! then you put it on the ground of charity, eh? 
Very well. Now, my friend, how much do you make 
on a box of matches?” 

“Three cents.” 

“And how old are you?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“Just so. You have 15 years of active life before you. 
In 15 years there are 330 months, 1,320 weeks, or 9,240 
days. Knock off the Sundays and we have 7,940 days 
on which you can sell matches. You ought to sell 15 
boxes per day. ‘That is an income of 45 cents; 7,940 
days multiplied by 45 gives 357,820 cents, which is 
$3,577 20 and don’t you forget it.” 


STARING AT HIM. 
‘When I was once in danger from a tiger,” said an 
old East India veteran, ‘I tried sitting down and star- 








English hunter, who camped among the Rattlesnake 
Mountains, and who had never heard the sound of the 
warning rattle, describes how he owed his life to a 
enake’s habit of giving first the word and then the 
blow: 

I was out after some bighorn (mountain sheep), and 


by hand-over-hand climbing had ascended a steep, 
“knife-back” cliff of moderate height. 


The top, of amazing sharpness, whence I hoped to 


geta good look at the slope on the other side of the 
ridge,.was as jugged as a saw, offering a good chance 
to peep over, without yourself being seen. 


had gained one of these craggy indentures by wrig- 


gies up to it in serpent-fashion. Intent upon sport, I 
ad raised my head to p over, when close to my 
right ear I heard a peculiar sound. 


For the first second I paid no attention to it; but 
eagerly scanned the precipitous slope on the other 
side. Something, I don’t know exactly what, made me 





| ing at him, as I had no weapon.” 


“How did it work?” asked a bystander. 

“Perfectly ; the tiger didn’t even offer to touch me.” 
“Strange! very strange! How did you account for 
| it?” 

“Well, sometimes I have thought it was because I 


| sat down on the high branch of a very tall tree.” 


We have received a copy of the Annual Catalogue | 
of the MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, situated | 
at Orchard Lake, Michigan, COL. J. SUMNER ROGERS, 
Supt. This is a Home School for Boys, and is pro- 
nounced by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler: “One of the most 
efficient, useful, and prosperous schools in the North- 
west.” Its courses extend through four years, and pre- 
pare its graduates for business or for college. [Com. 





\AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N.Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


EEKSKILL N.Y.) Military Academy. For 
circulars, address COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Prin. 
ARS. 8. L. CADY’S Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular. 


YOUNG MEN 


tion, address 














If you want to learn Telegraphy in a 
few months, and be certain of a situa- 
VALENTINE BrOS., Janesville, Wis. 


T. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, | 
Cincinnati. Established 1856. Fall session opens 
Sept.27. Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 


IGHLAND MILITAKY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass., fits Boys for Business, Scientific 
Schools and College. 27th year begins Sept.12. For 
Circular apply to C. B. METCALF, A. M., Sup’t. 


JIGLAR’S PREPAKATORY SCHOOL, New- 
OO burgh, N. Y.—A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. 
Fits them to take the highest rank at Yale. Forcirculars 
address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M. A. (Yale). 

English and French Famil 


MISS NOTT’S Day School for You 


n, 
Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The fot: Year 
begins Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 


MT. CARROLL (ILL.) SEMINARY 


AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. (Incorporated 
1852.) In originality of iy eapey and plans of pecuniary 
aid to worthy students, it has no peer. In thorough, prac- 
tical work it has no superior. “The Oread” sent free. 
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STATE NORMAL SC 


September 5. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

‘orad »n will be examined on Tuesday, | 

Tuition and the use of text-books are free. | 

Pecuniary aid is given to needy pupils. For circulars and | 

further information, apply to B: B. HAGAR, Principal. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Eightieth Year commences Sept. 5, 1882. For oir- 


culars apply to MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass, 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEG 


rank for women, with sumetcet advantages in Music and 

Terms moderate. Next session hegins September 
Heated by steam and furnished with an elevator. 
Address REV. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 





~ A College of 
' the highest 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course of light 
gymnastics. Term begins Oct.5. Applications at 1Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. Ist to 5th from 10 to 12 A. M. 
For catalogues apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
CAMPANARI, Violinist. {Mention this paper.) 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
No limitations as to age. 

rvision. No bet- 

in Amerie. For 












dress 
MARSH, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 


ie44. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1882. 


Next term opens September 12th. Prepares for Col- 
lege or for Business. Course of Study thorough. Three 
epartments: English. Scientific and Classical. Back- 

















ward boys privately taught. Location pesrteetty health- 
ful. Discipline, that of a well regulated family. For 
men's sons now in attendance, address the Principal, 
REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Freehold, N. J. 
bd for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. Over 1300 students. 
Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec'y. 
sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 

CHEAPEST MUSIC IN THE WORLD. 
STANDARD 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
to six pieces of new and popular, vocal or instrumental 
music, the same that usually sells for from 20c. to 
75c. each; printed on heavy music paper, sixteen pages. 
for sample number. Complete catalogue of the 50 num- 

bers sent free. Address 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Catalogues giving full information and list of prominent 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mu- h 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. eT HII 
Fifty numbers now ready, each containing from four 
Price only 10 cents, or 12 cents by mail. Send 12 cents 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Latest and best invention in 
chairs, with seven changes of po- 
sition, Light and Strong, embody- 
ing all the desirable features and 
ano comfort found in adjustable chairs 
FOLDING, heretofore sold for four times our 
prices. Price, upholstered with 
double hemp carpet, $5.00, or 
very nicely upholstered for 
7.00; and, as an extra inducement, will, on receipt of 


“SOLACE” 
ADJUSTABLE 









poetry will greatly enjoy. 
ook. 


| farms, an 
jin a modern English or American story. 


LONGFELLOW'S LATEST BOOK. 


IN THE HARBOR. 


Containing the Poems 


blish 
Longfelloe since "UL ublished in magazines by Mr. 


MA THULE” appeared, and 
SEVENTEEN POEMS NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 
A beautiful volume, with fine Steel Portrait, $1.00. 


IN THE SADDLE. 
1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A beautiful book, containing the best and most famous 
poems of horseback rides, such as * How They Brought 





| the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” and other ballads 


and lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stirring 


It must be a very popular 


NORWEGIAN STORIES, 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


1. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
2. ARNE, 
3. A HAPPY BOY. 
4. THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
5. THE BRIDAL MARCH. 
Tastefully bound, $1.00 each. 


“The reading public should know that such books are 
a positive blessing, and, like the songs of the best poets, 
awaken those aspirations that elevate and ennoble the 
mind and heart.”—New England Journal of Education. 


“Mr. Bjornson has the faculty of giving us vivid and 
dramatic pictures of the life and peome of the Norway 
with a simplicity which is utterly unknown 


Transcript. ntact 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

for August has a fine new Steel Portrait of 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

and a full account of the recent Birthday Garden Party to 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Price 35 cents. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on ‘receipt of price by the Publishers. ” se 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., BOSTON. 
“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


By JUDGE TOURGEE, Just REGUN IN 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4 a year; $2 six mos.; roc. acopy 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JUST OUT-TEN CENTS. 
NEW FORM—MAGAZINE SIZE—32 PAGES. 


“ The cover is restored and the publication now appears 
as a handsome magazine, a trifle larger than the month- 
lies, and containing in its 52 numbers annually about 
one-third more matter than the largest of them. o We 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Serial Stories shortly by Marion Harland, E. P. Roe, 
E. 8. Phelps, W. M. Baker, and others. 


Special Offer.—If subscribed for at once, $2, from 
beginning of “Hot Plowshares,” to Feb., 1883: or with 
all back nrmbers, from Feb., 1882, to Feb., 1883, @3. 


Address OUR CONTINENT, Phila. 


Co-Operative Dress Association, 


(LIMITED). 


31 and 33 West 23d St., New York. 


A FEATURE OF THIS REMARKABLE ESTAB.- 
LISHMENT IS THE ORDER BUREAU, THROUGH 
WHICH PERSONS LIVING IN ANY PART OF 
THE COUNTRY—NO MATTER HOW REMOTE— 
MAY ORDER GOODS BY MAIL OR BY TELE. 
GRAPH WITH ALMOST AS MUCH SATISFAC- 
TION AS IF THEY WERE ACTUALLY MAK. 
ING THEIR PURCHASES IN NEW YORK. 

SOME OF THE WEALTHIEST AND MOST 
DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS ARE PATRONS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 

MR. C. H. P. LYMAN, LATE WITH A. T. 
STEWART & CO., IS THE GENERAL MAN- 
AGER. A LARGE SIX-STORY WELL-LIGHTED 
| BUILDING NEAR THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
IS OCCUPIED WITH GOODS OF EVERY DES- 
CRIPTION. SILKS AND OTHER DRESS 
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rice, deliver them free to most of the oe offices 
foeated on line of railroad in Nortkern States east of 
Mississippi River. - LADD, 108 Fulton 
St., Boston, Mass.; 78 Bowery, N. Y.; 927 Arch St., 
Philadelphia; 94 Market St., Chicago. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music. 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 


COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
EMBRACING 


School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory and 
Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Organs. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Culture, and Fine Arts, 








| 

is 

Mrs. P. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., ‘Is there any way 

| to keep ants out of the sugar bowl?” Yes. Fill the 

| sugar bowl with salt. S. J. K., Hubbard, Texas: 
“Where can I obtain the Life of Jesse James?” We 
do not know. The Ford boys took it. 


—_——_>___— 


A PHILADELPHIA youth who is learning to play the 
cornet cannot understand why people who shoot at cats 
will be so careless. Half-a-dozen stray bullets have 
already come through his window, 





ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 


Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 
Fall Term commences Sept. 14, 1882. 


HE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the largest 
Conservatory Building in the world. Here fine rooms 
and good board are furnished at moderate prices in the 
heart of Boston, confessedly the musical and artistic 
centre of America. Apply immediately to secure rooms 
for Fall Term. Send stamp for calendar to 


E. TOURJEKE, Director, Boston, Mass. 








GOODS, CHOICE FABRICS, MILLINERY, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS, BOOTS AND 
SHOES, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, LACES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, STATIONERY, AND UP- 
HOLSTERY ARE SOME OF THE LEADING 
ATTRACTIONS OF THIS UNIQUE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. SEND FOR A LIST OF MARKED-DOWN 
GOODS OF SPECIAL BARGAINS. SEND FOR 
GENERAL CATALOGUE. ADDRESS 

CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 

(Limited), 
31 and 33 West 23d Street, New York City. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowl of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-select- 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavo beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong geen to resist every tendency to 
i . Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a w point. We 
ma = any a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with gpre eee and a properly nourished 
frame.”— J i 
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ied 
Civil Service Gazette. 
a water or milk. Sold in tins 






































Made simply with 
only (3 Ib. and Ib.) labe Chemists, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. thie 
London, Dantes. 





